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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Buccaneer ; a Tale. 3 ¥0ls.12mo. Lon- 
don, 1832. ; Bentley. 
Historic fiction is fe, most indigenous of 
literary tastes — the “first-gnd the most con- 
stantly preserved. shape talsen 
From the days of Homer: 
we have ever loved to hi 
brought again before as t 
of the imaginationy Wi 
peculiarly national predilectior 
which is copeniiely English school of 
poetry, has chiefly chosen historical subjects— 
witness the lar ones of “.Ch Chase,”’ 
Hood,” and the: “‘.Brave Lord Wil- 
The drama succeeded to the ballad ; 
his fame not only to his 
» but also to the delight 
enes once still more actively re- 
presented on the great stage of existence. We 
grant that the antiquary finds much to rectify 
—that Richard II. certainly had no Queen 
Anne, of whom to take a pathetic farewell, 
&c.; but still the outline and the details were 
intensely English —the nation recognised its 
feelings and its characteristics, and took the 
delight we all take in a personal resemblance. 
A singular interregnum now took place in our 
literature; the past was for a while forgotten— 
the past, which we hold does so much to ele- 
vate and to beautify; and to this neglect we 
attribute the unpoetical tone, and the want of 
the imaginative and high branches of composi- 
tion, during the reign of Anne and the first two 
Georges. “But the spirit was only slumbering 
over the dim waters of the past, and many con- 
curring circumstances were preparing its re- 
vival. The exquisite acting of Garrick again 
made the noble personifications of Shakespeare 
familiar. Chatterton’s forgeries and fate, and 
— charming relics, all prepared the way 
for the great revolution in taste about to ensue. 
The first adventurers had little merit and much 
luck: the historic novel made its appearance, 
and was rewarded with instant popularity ; 
though, like the very old monastic and rhyming 
chronicles, nothing could well be worse than 
these productions were, both in taste and in 
execution. To name two peculiarly successful 
Instances, could there be more wretched trash 
than Miss Lee’s Recess, or Clara Reeve’s Old 
English Baron? Improbable in plot, incorrect 
in detail, bad in style, and utterly deficient in 
character, nothing could be more calculated to 
give false impressions, and limit their attraction 
toa foolish story. In the Recess, especially, 
there is committed, in our opinion, the no- 
velist’s gravest fault——a thoughtless vilifying 
of an eminent individual, without sufficient his- 
torical ground: we allude to the character of 
Queen Elizabeth. Yet even the success of 
such works proves how strong was the English 
taste for drawing our materials from history. 
A period followed of ghosts and dungeons, 
es and harps, outrageous crime, or 
equally outrageous virtue; when the destroyer 


sie illustrious dead 
phé vivifying power 
is it has a 
The ballad, 


arose in the shape of Sir Walter Scott, and 
fairly cleared out the Domdaniel caves of lite- 
rature, never again to be filled with vain delu- 
sions and false images, while 

* One universal darkness covered all.” 


We now expect from historic fictions ac- 
curate pictures of manners and customs; we 
look to pleasantly increasing our knowledge of 
the time, and demand truth as the foundation 
of any known personage introduced. Of late, 
faults of another extreme than the former er- 
rors have prevailed, viz. writing has been over- 
laid by reading ; the book has been filled with 
antiquarian details, the hero has been lost in his 
armour, and the heroine merged in her velvet 
and embroidery. Attraction gave way to ac- 
curacy ; they treated the story as the young 
painter of old did his Helen; and we might ad- 
dress them in the words of Apelles, “ Ne pou- 
vant la faire belle, iu Pas fait riche.” 

The work now before us belongs to the his- 
toric school; but it has that talent which be- 
stows its own attraction on whatever subject 
its peculiar taste may select. The past can 
only be reanimated by present feeling, and the 
mind of the writer must bestow its own ori- 
ginality. There are two principal charac- 
teristics belonging to this narrative; first, the 
great dramatic skill evinced in the progress 
and effect of the principal scenes; and, secondly, 
the delicate yet deep tone of feminine feeling 
running through the whole. Men and women 
are entirely opposed in their perceptions ; both 
may arrive at the truth, but both will arrive 
by different roads; both will feel, but a man’s 
feeling more approximates to passion—that of 
a woman to sentiment. Like all general rules, 
this, of course, admits of exceptions ; still it is 
the general rule, and peculiarly illustrated 
by these volumes. There is one character in 
the Buccaneer which appears to us equally 
beautiful and original: we allude to the little 
puritan Barbara Iverk; it is something like 
Newton’s Dutch Girl—a creature that must 
perforce be good, guileless, and affectionate ; 
touched with the most gentle and subdued 
colours, destined for 

‘* Hearth, and heart, and home content ;” 


a character conceived in the very poetry of prose, 
if we may so use the expression. We have 
but one fault to find with this exquisite deli- 
neation — that we can give no idea of it in our 
limits ; the sweet picture must be seen as a 
whole: still we are at no loss for extracts ; 
witness the following death-scene : 

“ The brow of Lady Cecil was calm, smooth, 
and unclouded, white as alabaster, and rendered 
still more beautiful: by the few tresses of pale 
auburn hair that escaped from under the head- 
tire. The features were of a noble yet softened 
character, although painfully emaciated ; and 
not a shadow of colour tinged her upturned lip. 
Her sleep, though occasionally sound, was rest- 
less, and the long shadowy fingers that lay 
on the embroidered coverlet, were now and 
then stirred, as if by bodily or mental suffering. 





There was an atmosphere of silence, not of 





repose, within the apartment, at once awful 
and oppressive. ‘ - 
Lady Cecil had existed for some days in a 
state of frightful delirium, and, during that 
time, her ravings had been so loud and con- 
tinued, that her present repose was elysium to 
those who loved her. Constance bent her knees, 
and prayed in silence, long and fervently, for 
support. Sir Robert, leaning back in the richly 
cushioned chair, covered his face with his 
hands, withdrawing them only when the sleeper 
groaned or breathed more heavily. At length 
both felt as if death had indeed entered the 
chamber, so motionless lay the object of their 
love: they continued gazing from each other 
to the couch, until the misty light of morning 
streamed coldly through the open shutters. 
Another hour of sad watching passed, and, 
with a long and deeply drawn sigh, the suf- 
ferer opened her eyes: they were no longer 
wild and wandering, but rested with calm in- 
telligence on her husband and her child. ‘ It 
is long since I have seen you, except in strange 
dreams,” she said, or rather murmured ; ‘ and 
now I shall be with you but for a very little 
time!’ Constance put to her lips a silver cup 
containing some refreshment, while Sir Robert 
supported her head on his arm. ‘ Call no one 
in. Constance—Cecil_my moments now are 
numbered : draw back the curtains, that I may 
once more look upon the light of morning !’ 
Constance obeyed ; and the full beams of day 
entered the room. ‘ How beautiful! how glo- 
rious !’ repeated the dying woman, as her 
sight drank in the reviving light: ‘ it heralds 
me to immortality, where there is no darkness 
—no disappointment—no evil! How pale are 
the rays of that lamp, Cecil! How feeble 
man’s inventions, contrasted with the works of 
the Almighty! Constance rose to extinguish it. 
* Let it be,’ she continued, feebly ; ‘let it be, 
dearest ; it has illumined my last night, and we 
will expire together.’ The affectionate daughter 
turned away to hide her tears; but when did 
the emotion of a beloved child escape a mother’s 
notice? ‘Alas, my noble Constance weeping ! 
I thought she, at all events, would have spared 
me this trial: leave us for a few moments ; let 
me not see you weep, Constance—let me not 
see it —tears enough have fallen in these halls; 
—do not mourn, my child, that your mother 
will find rest at last.’ 23 ° - 
Lady Cecil had much to say to her husband 
during the remaining moments of her existence ; 
but her breathing became so feeble, that he was 
obliged to lean over the couch to catch her 
words. ‘ We part, my own and only beloved 
husband, for ever in this world; fain would I 
linger yet a little, to recount how much I have 
loved you—in our more humble state —in 
this, oh! how falsely termed our prosperity ! 
My heart has shared your feelings. In our 
late bitter trials, more than half my grief was, 
that you should suffer. Oh, Robert ! Robert ! 
now, when I am about to leave you and all 
for ever, how my heart clings—I fear, sinfully 
clings, to the remembrance of our earlier and 
purer happiness! My father’s house! The 
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noble oak where the ring-doves built, and|soul. ‘ Beautiful!’ he said again, as if the «* And told how ships were won.” 
under whose shadow we first met ! The stream, | word was pleasant in his ears; ‘and yet the} The character of Cromwell is so well summed 
where you and Herbert —wild, but affectionate | time is coming fast when I shall behold that | up, that we must find room for it. 
brother! Oh, Robert, do not blame me, nor | beauty no more ; when I shall be more humbled; “‘ There are two things that to a marvellous 
start so at his name; his only fault was his|than the poor worms upon which I may now | degree bring people under subjection — moral 
devotion to a most kind master! but who that | heedlessly tread: they creep, but see; I shall and corporeal fear. The most dissolute are held 
lived under the gentle influence of Charles | be a thing of darkness in the midst of light—'in restraint by the influence of moral worth 
Stuart's virtues could have been aught but |irrevocably dark !—total eclipse !—without the and there are few who would engage in a quar. 
devoted ? And yet what deadly feuds came forth hope of day! Your pardon, lady ; but is it not rel if they were certain that defeat or death 
from this affection! Alas! his rich heritage strange, that life’s chiefest blessing should be! would be the consequence. Cromwell obtained 
has brought no blessing with it. I never could| enthroned in such a tender ball, when feeling |and we may add, maintained his ascendency 
look upon these broad lands as ours. Would is diffused all over us?” ‘ The maker must be|over the people of England, by his earnest 
that his child had lived, and then—but they | the best judge,’ replied your sister. ‘Tis true,’| and continually-directed efforts towards these 
are all gone now—all gone! Alas! what had) he said ; ‘and the same hand that wounds can} two important ends. His court was a rare ex. 
we to do with courts, or courts with us? Our heal. I will not sorrow, if I can refrain from ample of irreproachable conduct, from which 
domestic comforts have been blighted —our grief, though it is hard to bear; yet often, all debauchery and immorality were banished; 
hearth left desolate—the children for whom | when I look upon my daughters, I think how | while such was his deep and intimate, though 
you toiled, and hoped, and planned, have been sad ’twill be when I no more can trace their mysterious acquaintance with every occurrence 
removed from us—nipped in the bud or the | change of form and feature. And this deep throughout the commonwealth, its subjects had 
first blossoming! And oh, Cecil! take the affliction comes upon me in my manhood’s the certainty of knowing that, sooner or later, 
words of a dying woman to heart, when she prime. Life in captivity—all around me grows whatever crimes they committed would of a 
tells you, that you will go down childless to! darker each fair day I live. A bunch of vio. | surety reach the ear of the protector. His natu. 
your grave, if you do not absolve our beloved lets was given me this morning; their fra- ral abilities must always have been of the high. 
Constance from her promise to him whom she | grance was delicious; yet I could not discern’ est order, though in the early part of his career 
can neither respect or love. She will complete | the little yellow germ that I knew dwelt within | he discovered none of those extraordina 
the contract, though it should be her death. their dark blue petals, and I put them from me talents that afterwards gained him so moe | 
warrant, rather than let it be said a daughter because I could not see as well as smell. "Twas | applause, and worked so upon the affections of 
of the house of Cecil acted dishonourably — she | foolish, but *twas natural.” the hearers and standers-by. His mind may be 
will complete it, Robert—she will complete it; Description.—‘‘ His love of fine scenery in- | compared to one of those valuable manuscripts 
—and then die.’ Lady Cecil, overcome by duced him to pause at the top of Greenwich |that had long been rolled up and kept hidden 
emotion and exertion, fell back fainting and) Hill, and look around on the richness and from vulgar eyes, but which exhibits some new 
exhausted on her pillow. o | beauty of the prospect. Flowing to the right,| proof of wisdom at each unfolding. It has 
Constance entered unbidden, but most wel-| the broad and glorious Thames turned its li-|been well said by a philosopher, whose equal 
come. She knelt by her mother’s side, and| quid mirror to the skies, and reflected every | the world has not known since his day, ‘ that a 
took the hand so feebly but affectionately ex-| passing cloud upon its translucent bosom. But | place sheweth the man.’ Of a certainty Crom. 
tended towards her. The fearful change that|our noble river had more than clouds to sha- well had no sooner possessed the opportunity so 
had occurred during her short absence was but dow it; the treasures of the universe floated | to do, than he shewed to the whole world that 
too visible. The breath that touched her cheek for us upon its wave—the spoils of conquered | he was destined to govern. ‘Some men achieve 
was cold as the morning mist. The sufferer and humbled nations left their track along its | greatness, some men are born to greatness, and 
would have folded her hands in prayer, but the | shores; Spain, France, and either India— | some have greatness thrust upon them.’ With 
strength had departed before the spirit was|the whole world, rendered us homage and | Cromwell greatness was achieved. He was the 
gone. Constance, seeing that the fine expres- paid us tribute ; and proud was our own father | architect of his own fortunes, owing little to 
sion of life with which her upturned eyes had "Thames to bear that homage and that tri- what is called ‘ chance,’ Jess to patronage, and 
glittered was gradually passing away, clasped | bute to his favoured city. Well might the | still less to crime, if we except the one sad blot 
her mother’s hands within her own: suddenly | great 4 of St. Paul erect its heavy but} upon the page of his own history, as connected 
they struggled for freedom, and as her eye fol- | majestic head, and peer forth through the first| with that of his country. There appears in his 
lowed the pointing of her parent’s finger, she | beams of day upon the rich and blessed river !| character but a small portion of that which is 
saw the lamp’s last beam flicker for a moment, Robin felt his heart swell within his bosom/| evil, blended with much that is undoubtedly 
and then expire !—Her mother, too, was dead! | when he looked down upon the waters and the, good. Although his public speeches were, for 
Tt is ill to break upon the solitude of the dy-|land of which every Englishman is so justly|the most part, ambiguous — leaving others to 
ing, though it is good to enter into the solemn | proud, ‘ It is my own country !’ was his em-! pick out his meaning—or more frequently still, 
temple of death: it is a sad but a useful lesson | phatic ejaculation, as he gazed on this picture; having no meaning to pick out, being words, 
to lift the pall ; to raise the coffin-lid ; to gaze | of English wealth and English cultivation. words, words—strung of mouldy sentences, 
upon all we loved, upon all that was bright, The little village of Greenwich, str: 
and pure, and beautiful, changing with a slow | the foot of the hill, approachi dou to the) such-like ; yet when necessary, he shewed that 
but certain change to decay and corruption. | palace, and then wandering along the great | he could sufficiently command his style, deliver- 
The most careless cannot move along the, Dover and London road, formed a more plea-|ing himself with so much energy, pith, pro- 
chamber of death without being affected by the sant object than it does now that it has been! priety, and strength of expression, that it was 
awful presence of the King of Terrors. The | magnified into a great and populous town. | commonly said of him under such circumstances, 
holy quiet that ought to characterise a funeral | Many wooden cottages nested under the park.) ‘ every word he spoke was a thing.’ But the 
procession, is too frequently destroyed by the| walls, and sent their smoke curling through] strongest indication of his vast abilities was, 
empty pomp and heartlessness which attend it ; | the foliage of the fine trees that formed a bold,} the extraordinary tact with which he entered 
but in the death chamber there is nothing of rich back-ground. The palace, extending its into, dissected, and scrutinised the nature of 
this ; the very atmosphere seems impregnated | squares and courts along the river’s brink, gave| human kind. No man ever dived into the 
with the stillness of the time when there was an air of dignity to the whole scence; while| manners and minds of those around him with 
no life in the broad earth, and when only ‘God the tinkling music of the sheep-bells, echoing| greater penetration, or more rapidly discovered 
moved on the face of the waters.’ Our breath| from the heath, lent to it a soft and harmo-| their natural talents and tempers. If he chanced 
comes slowly and heavily to our lips, and we nising effect. On the river, in the extreme! to hear of a person fit for his purpose, whether 
murmur forth our words as if the spirit watched | distance, an English vessel was towing up |as a minister, a soldier, an artisan, a preacher, 
to record them in the unchanging book of im- some of the Spanish prizes which the gallant) or a spy, no matter how previously obscure, he 
mortality.” | Blake had forwarded to their future home.! sent for him forthwith, and employed him in 
Milton is introduced in a most touching | They trailed the water heavily and gloomily, | the way in which he could be made most use- 
manner; but we can only give two or three | like captives as they were ; and their dismantled | ful, and answer best the purpose of his em- 
brief passages : land battered aspect afforded ample subject for | ployer. Upon this most admirable system (8 
**¢ How beautiful !’ said your sister, as she discourse to a group of old sailors, who, though | system in which, unhappily, he has had but 
raised her eyes to the glorious heavens, spark- | not yet possessed of their palace-hospital, found | few imitators among modern statesmen,) de- 
ling with countless stars, whose brilliancy was many convenient dwellings in the village, and| pended in a great degree his success. His de- 
showered on the now sleeping earth. ‘ Yes, | added not a little to the picturesque appearance | votion has been sneered at; but it has never 
beautiful !* repeated Milton ; and his voice so | of the hill, as, congregated in a small party, they | been proved to have been insincere. With how 
musical, yet melancholy, thrilled to my inmost ' handed a rude spy-glass from one to another, | | much more shew of justice may we consider it 





gling at| scriptural phrases, foolish exclamations, and 
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tohave been founded upon a solid and upright 
basis, when we recollect that his whole outward 
deportment spoke its truth! Those who decry 
him as a fanatic, ought to bethink themselves 
that religion was the chivalry of the age in 
which he lived. Had Cromwell been born a 
few centuries earlier, he would have headed the 
crusades, with as much bravery, and far better 
results than our noble-hearted, but wrong- 
headed Coeur de Lion. It was no great com- 
pliment that was passed on him by the French 
ninister, when he called the protector ‘ the 
frst captain of the age.’ His courage and con- 
duct in the field were undoubtedly admirable : 
he had a dignity of soul which the greatest 
dangers and difficulties rather animated than 
discouraged, and his discipline and government 
of the army, in all respects, was the wonder of 
the world. It was no diminution of this part 
of his character, that he was wary in his con- | 
duct, and that, after he was declared protector, | 
he wore a coat of mail concealed beneath his | 
dress. Less caution than he made use of, in | 
the place he held, and surrounded as he was by 
secret and open enemies, would have deserved 
the name of negligence. As to his political 
sincerity, which many think had nothing to} 
do with his religious opinions, he was, to the | 
full, as honest as the first or second Charles. 
Ofa truth, that same sincerity, it would ap- 
per, is no kingly virtue! Cromwell loved 
justice as he loved his own life, and wherever 
he was compelled to be arbitrary, it was only 
where his authority was controverted, which, 
as things then were, it was not only right to 
etablish for his own sake, but for the peace 
and security of the country over whose proud 
destinies he had been called to govern. ‘ The 
dignity of the crown,’ to quote his own words, 
‘was upon the account of the nation, of which 
the king was only the representative head, and 
therefore, the nation being still the same, he| 
would have the same respect paid to his minis- 
ters as if he had been aking.’ England ought 
to write the name of Cromwell in letters of 





gold, when she remembers that, within a space 
of four or five years, he avenged all the insults | 
that had been lavishly flung upon her by every | 
country in Europe throughout a long, disas- 


trous, and most perplexing civil war. Glo- 
tiously did he retrieve the credit that had been 
mouldering and decaying during two weak and 
disereditable reigns of nearly fifty years’ con- 
tinuance—gloriously did he establish and ex- 
tend his country’s authority and influence in 
remote nations — gloriously acquire the real 
mastery of the British Channel—gloriously send 
forth fleets that went and conquered, and never 
sullied the union flag by an act of dishonour or 
dissimulation. Not a single Briton, during the 
Protectorate, but could demand and receive 
tither reparation or revenge for injury, whether 
tt came from France, from Spain, from any 
open foe or treacherous ally ; not an oppressed 
foreigner claimed his protection but it was im- 
mediately and effectually granted. Were things 
to be compared to this in the reign of either 
Charles? England may blush at the remem- 
brance of the insults she sustained during the 
Teigns of the first most amiable, yet most weak 
—0f the second most admired, yet most con- 
temptible—of these legal kings. What must 
she think of the treatment of the elector pala- 
tine, though he was son-in-law to King James ? 
And let her ask herself how the Duke of 
Rohan was assisted in the Protestant war at 
elle, notwithstanding the solemn engage- 
ment of King Charles under his own hand ! 
t we are treading too fearlessly upon ground 





™m which, in our humble capacity, we have 


scarcely the right to enter. Alas! alas! the 
page of history is but a sad one; and the 
Stuarts and the Cromwells, the roundheads 
and the cavaliers, the pennons and the drums, 
are but part and parcel of the same dust — the 
dust we, who are made of dust animated for a 
time by a living spirit, now tread upon! Their 
words, that wrestled with the winds and mount- 
ed on the air, have left no trace along that air 
whereon they sported :—the clouds in all their 
beauty cap our isle with their magnificence, as 
in those by-gone days; the rivers are as blue, 
the seas as salt ; the flowers, those sweet things ! 
remain fresh within our fields, as when God 
called them into existence in Paradise, and are 
bright as ever. But the change is over us, as 
it has been over them: we, too, are passing. 
O England ! what should this teach? Even 
three things—wisdom, justice, and mercy. Wis- 
dom to watch ourselves, and then our rulers, so 
that we neither do nor suffer wrong ; justice to 
the memory of the mighty dead, whether born 
to thrones or footstools; mercy, inasmuch as 
we shall deeply need it from our successors.” 

We have intentionally abstained from the 
most stirring scenes—the reader will be suffi- 
ciently attracted towards them by the quick in- 
terest of the story—and have preferred such 
quotations as shew either the peculiar thought 
or taste of the writer, and whose merits might 
scarce be dwelt upon in the excitement of fol- 
lowing a narrative full of spirit. Among the 
characters we must mention with especial 
praise the bold Buccaneer himself, so beauti- 
fully drawn towards good by his strong and 
purifying affection for his child. Robin Hays, 
the Lely Frances Cromwell, the very beau 
idéal of a coquette, and placed in such contrast 
with the noble Constance, and the darker- 
tinted and more passionate Zillah, Springall 
the young sailor, and the rough trooper Roupall, 
are all full of individuality. We must again 
say how well the Buccaneer is calculated for 
dramatic effect. The scene in the chapel, that 
of the arrest, and those of the concluding chap- 
ters, would tell well on the stage; so would 
most of the characters—that, perhaps, of Robin 
Hays excepted, for natural and true as is Bar- 
bara’s love, it would be difficult to give it 
theatrical development. We now conclude, 
sincerely congratulating Mrs. Hall on the in- 
dustry (for industrious she must have been to 
make her so completely acquainted with the 
period), the interest, and the talent displayed 
in the Buecaneer. 





The Year of Liberation: a Journal of the 
Defence of Hamburgh against the French 
Army under Marshal Davoust, in 1813; 
with Sketches of the Battles of Lutzen, Baut- 
zen, &c. Fe. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1832. 
Duncan. 

WE could hardly have supposed that any sketch 

of the circumstances and events of which these 

volumes treat could have interested us so much 
as they have done; but the talents of the 
writer, whoever he may be, have invested his 

Journal with such vivacity, that we read its 

most trivial details with a degree of pleasure 

we did not anticipate for its more important 
matter, and certainly rather referable to the 
mode of treatment than to the subject. Yet 
the narrative, so ably written, is not without 

its own intrinsic value. It appears to be a 

close and faithful account of what the author 

himself witnessed during a short residence in 

Germany, at a period when the destinies of 

Europe hung upon the turn of a day. Ata 

moment when war is again threatened, it is 

well to recall its evils te memory —the public 





anxiety, the ravages of invading troops, the 
universal waste of property, and the universal 
wretchedness spread over private life, — all vi- 
vidly sketched in these pages. The gallantry 
of the citizens of Hamburgh also deserved the 
record it has here received; and we are led to 
fancy what Englishmen would do in a similar 
emergency. Would not there be the same pre- 
cipitation in throwing off the yoke? the same 
great awkwardness and blundering in the use 
of new expedients against an oppressor ? and 
the same honourable determination to resist 
the imposition of chains and slavery? The 
moral of the work, thus applied, is valuable to 
every nation which has liberties to defend or 
enemies to encounter; and England, which is 
but a larger Hamburgh, may take a lesson, in 
case of need, from the simple fortitude displayed 
by these honest German traders. 

The .volumes are further recommended by 
sketches of Napoleon and his battles, and of 
the scenery and habits of the country, together 
with some translations of German poems, &c. ; 
the whole forming a very agreeable narrative. 
We have only to observe, that the author is 
eminently anti-Buonaparte, anti-French, and 
anti-revolutionary, before we begin by quoting 
the defeat of General Morand, one of the most 
brilliant affairs of the time. 

** Morand, the commander of the division, 
was a fierce ruffian of the revolutionary school ; 
and no man could have been more fitted to clip 
the wings of rash patriotism. He had been 
left with the remnant of the French garrisons 
in Pomerania, from which, on the evacuation 
of Berlin, he had moved, carrying the French 
civil establishments with him, and determined 
to revenge himself wherever he could. His 
first object was Hamburg, rich, helpless, and 
patriotic, to the full measure of high treason. 
He had three thousand men, and eighteen 
pieces of cannon, which would have robbed and 
slaughtered to the most complete extent. On 
his advance, too, he had met the expelled gar. 
rison and douaniers; and with this reinforce. 
ment to his strength, and probably to his indig- 
nation (for a Frenchman stripped of his office 
is as little likely as any individual on earth to 
bury his sorrows in his bosom), Morand hurried 
on to chastise the contumacious territory. But 
he found an unexpected obstacle. The Danish 
government remembered that Altona was with. 
in sight of Hamburg, and that a French force 
was at all times a hazardous neighbour. Tri- 
fling and tardy as the Danish politics were, the 
government could not willingly see Hamburg 
in the hands of a French brigade. A message 
was accordingly sent to Morand, intimating 
that the city would be protected. He had then 
turned off to Lunenburg, blown in the gates, 
seized the principal inhabitants, and, without 
an hour’s delay, ordered them to be brought 
before a military tribunal. The law of the 
drumhead is expeditious; those gentlemen were 
found guilty on the spot, and before set of sun 
they would have been where tyranny could 
touch them no more, but for the Frenchman's 
desire for a spectacle. They were ordered to be 
shot next day at noon, in the principal square, 
in the presence of the troops and people. Yet 
the man of blood is sometimes disappointed ; 
and there are few instances of thwarted atrocity 
more striking than the fate of Morand. The 
next day all was anxiety and melancholy, of 
course, among the inhabitants; and the con. 
demned, whose friends had in vain made the 
most strenuous applications to the Frenchman’s 
mercy, were already ordered out to stand in 
front of the fatal platoon, when suddenly the 
report of musketry was heard outside the ram- 
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parts, “Morand and his staff, who were gettin 
on horseback. ‘to attend the execution, rode o 
to ascertain the’ ‘cause. ‘The scene of murder 
waited for the general’s return, but:he still 
delayed ; the fring grew heavier, and in various 
directions. It was soon evident from its ap- 
proach, and. from. the numberof wounded who 
were continually dropping back into the streets, 
that the city was attackéd in force by the allies. 
What must: have been ‘the feelings of the 
condemned men and their families, while the 
struggle was going on which to them made the 
difference between life and death! .. At last, an 
aide-de-camp rode in, crying out that the'gene- 
ral had fallen, and ordering the last troops to 
move to the gates. “The affair was now ac- 
knowledged ‘ to be serious;’ and though: the 
French officers.ridiculed the idea of their bein 
beaten by the ‘ ragamuffin Cossacks,’ their sol. 
diers took good care to prepare for all contin, 
gencies, by packing up all the plunder. that 
they could carry. But it was too late; after a 
short “and desperate confict, the allies carried 
the gates; a hurrah, a rush of thé Freniclt bat- 
talions back into the streets, and a crowd of 
Cossacks and’ Russian dragoons coming ‘pell- 
mell’ after them, and cutting them up in’ all 
quarters, fully explained'the story. All was 
now triumph ; the condemned were brought to 
their homes with acclamations, and Lunenburg 
was once more free and'German.” 

The Cossack commander and governor of 
Hamburgh was the gallant Tettenborn, who is 
thus painted :— 

** Tettenborn’s own story is thoroughly con- 
tinental s gallantry, luck, adventure, pro- 
motion, and all of a rapidity that might move 
the bile of our tardy service. ‘Fhe! peace prin- 
ciple is nearly the same every where, 'grum- 
bling, ennwi, and half-pay, in Germany, half 
paid; but in German war the Dalgetty prin- 
ciple ‘carries all ‘before it. 'Tettenborn, at ‘the 


beginning of the year, was a simple half-pay 


captain in the Austrian service. Nothing was 
te be done there, for Austria had been so com- 
pletely evisderated by the + French, in ‘her last 
experiments in the field, that her policy was 
pacific per force. ‘Tettenborn offered his sword, 
aveording to'the custom of the country, to the 
Russian emperor, then rashing upon France 
with the impetus gained by’a march of a thou- 
sand miles through the ‘stiow.:’ A crowd ‘of 
Germari' officers had already done the same ; 
but’ the demand was overmatched by the sup- 
ply ; ‘aud ‘when Captain Tettenborn presented 
himself, ‘even the emperor liad ‘nothing to offer 
him but a handful of Cossacks. Nothing could 
seem more unfortunate, nor be more lucky. 
Another: hero, accustomed to the ponips of the 
regular cavatry, would have scoffed at the Bash- 
kirs, torn up his commission, and finished his 
history by putting a pistol to his head: But 
Tettenborn was wiser; he took fortune in 
whatever shape she came, mounted his’ horse, 
determined to ride at every thing, fell on the 
French without ceremony, became a favourite 
of his Bashkirs, who found the productiveness 
of following a ‘lucky officer,’ and, from master- 
ing their rugged souls, became a favourite of 
the emperor, who was, to the last, half a Tar- 
tar himself. The Cossack makes reconnois- 
sances of two or three hundred miles ahead. 
On the news of the expulsion of Carra’St. Cyr 
and his douaniers from Hamburg,’ Tettenborn 
was sent forward with his pulk as the advanced 
patrol of the grand army at Berlin! At Ham: 
burg ‘he.was received with rapture, and at 
Hamburg ‘he lived in the first style of the-Dal. 
getties. The simple Austrian captain was sud: 
denly the' governor, the commanhder-in-chief, 








the king of the whald.” senatorial territory. 
Thus ete now loftily disdained to look 
like a. Cussack: he had the handsomest coat, 
the handsomest horses, and kept the handsomest 
table that ever dazzled the republican eye of 
Hamburg.” 

We add a touch of military life. 

*¢ The continent is, after all, the place to see 
the high style of soldiership. An English 
general officer, with his aide-de-camp and ouple 
of grooms, makes a-most diminished figure be- 
side your true, continental brigadier, with his 
three,or four britchskas, his crowd of aides-de. 
camp, valets, and secretaries, and his half dozen 
led horses ; and all those but a moderate provi- 
sion for him. He lives by billet wherever he 
goes ; all postmasters open their stables at his 
bidding ; he feasts, and every body round, him 
feasts, with no more care for the morrow than 
the fowls of the air; he is clothed, fed, and 
lodged, with no more trouble ‘to himself than 
one of his own chargers; and when he rolls 
with his suite through one of the German cities, 
the thunder of his wheels over the aboriginal 
pavement prepares the world to expect an em- 
peror.”? 

We pass over the warlike details, which tell 
of the fatal results of the battle of Jena and 
death of Prince Louis, in 1806, of Napoleon’s 
conduct at the battle of Lutzen, and of the 
bombardment of Hamburgh, &c., for a sketch 
more in our way, as it speaks of literature, 
which we like, and of smoking, which we hate. 
“Te is (says the author) impossible to refuse 
the Gérmans all the praise due to good-nature, 
kindness of manner to strangers, and especially 
to general intelligence. Every one reads, almost 
every one writes, and altogether ‘there is more 
of the active power of education visible in gene- 
ral society, than, perhaps, in any other country 
of the world. But they have two désagrémens, 
for nothing but the word can express the thing, 
too slight to be called vice, and too vexatious to 
be entitled to tolerance; which very consider- 
ably undo the spell of German society; and 
those aré——smoking and stocking knitting. 
A few mornings since, I visited a man of let. 
ters, I found him in his study, entrenched up 
to the chin in’ books and papers, and sur- 
rounded with all the printed wisdom of his 
country, in bindings that had evidently known 
a good deal of the ‘ midnight lamp.’? The noo- 
turn@versate manu, versate diurna, was in 
every thing. In short, all was as it ought to be 
in the sacellum of literature. The master of 
the shrine was a very intelligent person, I 
believe a very learned, and certainly a very 
industrious one; for in a list of his daily pur- 
suits, which he shewed to me, there was scarcely 
an hour out of the twenty-four which had not 
its appropriate study. But the genius of tobacco- 
smoke was there, writing his death-warrant, 
as legibly as my learned friend ever wrote a 
line of high Dutch. His pipe was in his hand ; 
his goblet of eau sucré, its never-failing, and 
almost equally sickening companion, was beside 
him; and with a lack-lustre eye, and a cheek 
as yellow as the yellowest page he was poring 
over, was this able and valuable man sadly 
smoking himself into the other world. His 
chamber, his books, his clothes, every thing 
about him, were tobacco; and I left the inter- 
view in sorrow, and half suffocated. Argu- 
ment in this distemper is but loss of time. No 
logic can pieree the integument that smoking 
wraps round the brain, Nothing will ever be 
effectual, exceptia general fusillade of the cri- 
minals, and a cordon prohibitory of the entrance 
of this fatal, gift of America for the mystifi- 





Leation of the continental soul. The propensity, 
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tov, is declared by the physicians to be actually 
one of' the most efficient catises of the German 
tendency to ‘diseases of the lungs. ‘In point of 
expense, its waste is enormous. In Hamburg 
aloné, 50,000 boxes of cigars have been con. 
simed in a year; “each box costing about 3), 
sterling : 150,000/. puffed ‘into the air! And 
it is to be remembered, that even this is but a 
part of the expense; the cigar adorning the lip 
only of the better order, and even among those, 
only of the young; the mature generally ab. 
juring this small vanity, and blowing away 
with the mighty meerschaum of their ancestors, 
This plague, like the Egyptian plague of frogs, 
is felt every where, and in every thing. It 
poisons the streets, the clubs, and the coffee. 
houses; furniture, clothes, equipage, person, 
are redulent of the abomination. It makes 
even the dulness ofthe newspaper doubly nar. 
cotic; the riapkin on the table tells instantly 
that native hands have been over it ; every eat. 
able and drinkable, all that can be seen, felt, 
heard, or understood, is saturated with tobacco; 
the very air we breathe is but a conveyance for 
this poison into’ the lungs; and every man, 
woman, and child, rapidly acquires the com. 
plexion of a boiled chicken. From the hour of 
their waking, if nine-tenths of the population 
can ever be said to awake at all, to the hour of 
their lying down, which in innumerable in. 
stances the peasantry do in their clothes, the 
pipe is never out of their mouths ; one mighty 
fumigation reigns, and human nature is smoke. 
dried by tens of thousands of square miles. 
But if it be a crime to shorten life, or extinguish 
faculties, the authority of the chief German 
physiologists charges this custom with effecting 
both in a very remarkable degree. They com. 
pute, that of twenty deaths of men between 
eighteen and thirty-five, fen originate in the 
waste ‘of the constitution by smoking. The 
universal weakness of the eyes, which makes 
the Germans par excellence a spectacled nation, 
is probably attributed to the same cause of 
general nervons debility. Tobacco burns out 
their blood, their teeth, their eyes, and their 
brains ; turns their flesh into mummy, and 
their mind into ‘metaphysics. The superior 
part of the ¢reation, the ladies, do not often 
smoke ; but then they have their scarcely less 
obnoxious indulgence — eternal stocking knit- 
ting: The needles are never out of their fin- 
gers. ' Every hour of the day is filled up with 
this work, ‘as if the whole soul of the sex were 
made for nothing but stockings. Some ‘ Re- 
formers’ have attempted to reason down this 
infinitely peddling and graceless employment. 
They have argued, that it ought to be left to 
those who can do nothing better with their 
faculties or fingers ; that the labour of the 
most industrious baroness is not worth two- 
pence a-day; that the fabric, at the best, is 
abominable; and that the knitting of an arch- 
duchess would be spurned by her own footmen. 
But the reformers are routed by a countless 
majority. Through every corner of Germany, 
ninety-nine in a hundred of the sex, be their 
condition what it may, spend the chief part 
of their waking hours, and possibly of their 
sleeping ones, in making stockings. They are 
to be seen knitting in all times and seasons, 
‘from dewy morn to dusky eve,’ from January 
to December. On they go, looping and twist 
ing, with remorseless industry; and if they 
could take their knitting-needles with them to 
church, they would probably consider them 
highly advantageous associates to their piety. 
Even the original, and let our sages say _— 
they will, the justifiable, propensity of a 
females to look ont of the window on all cca 
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sions,is vanquished by this master-passion; and 
the most showy promenador. through a German 
city, will see whole dens full of women, machine- 
like, eternally twisting and. looping, who no 
more think of glancing at his display than if 
they were so many spinning-jennies. _But the 
more dexterous sometimes contrive to reconcile 
the two enjoyments, and by the help of a mirror 
placed outside the window, which they call an 
espion, the fair knitter can reconnoitre the 
external world, luckily, without deducting a 
single moment from the grand business and 
pleasure of life. When, by any accident, the 
stocking is laid down, they seem the most dis- 
tressed of beings. As this never happens but 
in compliment to the presence of some English 
stranger, it only increases the natural embar- 
rassment of all parties. The fingers, unneedled 
as they are, are still in a sort of instinctive 
manipulation. The eye of the reluctant de- 
souvrée is dropped upon her pendant knitting 
case, as over the memorial of something inef- 
fably dear ; an eel stripped of its skin could 
not be more difficult to reconcile to the novelty 
of its circumstances ; and the moment that the 
stranger takes his leave, the fair sufferer 
eagerly uncases her implements, and is in the 
full delight of looping and. twisting again for 
the day.” 

Of Napoleon, an immortal name in history, 
we haye sundry anecdotes. Take the follow- 
Ing i— 

“ At Dresden, while the allies were in the 
neighbourhood, he was up at day-break, toiling 
like a captain of engineers. While the staff 
were constructing a bridge in place of the one 
burnt by the Russians, he took his stand beside 
a building which had served for a depot of 
ammunition. The Russian fire was drawn upon 
this point, and a. shell had nearly closed the 
campaign; it burst over the spot where he 
stood, struck the side of the building, and 
dashed a large fragment of wood or stone at his 
feet. While all round him were alarmed at.his 
hazard, he coolly turned the fragment over, 
and observed, ‘a few inches nearer, and. it 
would have done its business.’ ”” 

We conclude with the picture of a gusty 
night, by which we detect the. writer to bea 
poet, though he has here chosen to be incognito. 

“ But night grows apace; the cathedral 
chimes toll duller than ever through the mist, 
like the bells over Lethe, a knell to the depart- 
ing honours of the city, where they have jangled 
through so many hundreds. of lazy. years. But, 
‘Invida terra madescat.’,, What man. can look 
upon the world kindly in a day like this, when 
the very air is saturated with the.spleen? . Let 
me turn to the moon. To see her, on a night 
like this, in the lulling of. the. tempest, lift- 
ing up her horned front in troubled majesty, 
through piles of solemn vapour, that roll and 
swell round her in shapes and grandeurs innu- 
merable and unspeakable, continents of cloud 
that look like the upbreaking of some superior 
world, is a noble exchange. for the dripping 
earth below. Of all the idolatries that ever be- 
guiled the imagination of man.into,substituting 
the things of the Divine hand for the great in- 
Visible King, the worship.of Selene was the 
most imaginative. Waning as she is at this 
moment, what can be more lovely than to see 
her rising, like a spirit from the grave, from 
depths of darkness that seemed made to. bury 
her for ever; then adding lustre to lustre, till 
she stands, like the risen spirit, clothed in her 
full light, the splendid, denizen. of the blue em- 
Pite of sung and stars above? But no.Italian 
moonlight for me—no sheets of. unspeckled 
aaire—no night, when all unstained, 





——= “Ths glow . — 
And not a cloud disturbs the solemn pole,’ 
Give me the night of clauds, and of clouds in 
their wildest commotion. Is it only in her 
rale over this turbulent royalty that the moon 
shews herself the true sovereign ? Who can 
doubt that half ber original honours, as Hecate, 
arose from her dominion over those ‘ wild crea- 
tures of the element?’ She is the true light, 
limner, creator, of the great Iandscape, that 
reaches from one end of heaven to the other. 
What are the purple pavilfons of the sunset, 
and the highways of pearl and diamond that 
lead to them, compared with the grey Mont- 
Blancs, and unfathomable valleys, and myriads 
of apparitions that I now see moving over them 
with pale and ominous banners, like a, general 
insurrection of the tomb? Dian, Luna, Hecate, 
the Tergemina! is the true ‘cloud compeller,’ 
after all; the mother of shades; the mighty 
wizard, touching airy nothing into castles of 
ivory and pyramids of phosphor; brightening 
giddy vapour into ‘ shapes unutterable, name- 
less, dire,” phantom hosts, and superb monsters. 
At this moment she is flooding with sudden 
silver, right over Russia, the pinions of an 
eagle ninety degrees from point to point, with 
Sirius flashing like a burning diamond, for its 
eye, and a beak heavy with thunder.”’ 

We offer no example of the poetry in verse ; 
but once more very cordially recommend these 
interesting and clever volumes to the general 
reader. 





Becket, an Historical Tragedy; the Men of 
England, an Ode; and other Poems. E, 
Moxon, 1822. pp. 206, 

INTELLIGENT and_ well-informed, we yet 
think the talents of the writer now before 
us will scarcely receive their just appreciation 
from his present work. A long drama, destined 
for the closet, not the stage, is not a popular 
form for poetry ; and, moreover, the scene is 
laid at that early period in history when our 
interest is but half awake. 

Nevertheless, the author has displayed much 
ability in his treatment of the subject; a pure, 
poetical vein, a cultivated judgment, and a 
refined taste, with considerable faults in the 
structure of his blank verse. We cannot quote 
so much as we wish, without oceupying a larger 
space than we can spare, but select a few. pas- 
sages which are capable of separation from the 
dialogue. A papal bull is thus announced :— 

** Each English subject 
Is loosed from his obedience—duty, oaths, 
And Toya! love, made sacrilege. ‘No bell 
Shall cali the living to the house of prayer, 
Nor grace the unsainted burial of the dead; 
No babe shall be baptised; each holy office 
Each hallow’d thing, will fiy the land oo out 
From Christe ), and to rage of de’ 
Leave it, and men accurst, the prey of demons.” 


Becket is characterised by Young Henry as 
** Liberally endow’d 
By nature with most rarely-lavish’d gifts, 
Had he been destin’d to a crown, he had 
Achieved a reign illustrious to all time. 
King Henry. 
So did we rate him ever ;. for which cause 
We placed him second only to the crown, 
we Henry. 
A place too high, or low, for such a mind. 
Fix’d to that second sphere in secular power, 
His check'd ambition found another path ; 
Seeking to rule the immer world of men— > 
Their hopes, their will, their ignorance, their faith, 
ting Henry. 
You paint the man too true. 
Geoffry (aside to De Barre). 
Can Henry talk thus— 
My light and wilful brother? 
De Barre. 





Peace, and listen ! 
the fit means 


Hen 
To embody such aspirings 
Is Rome's soul-tyranny. “Such was, then, the shape 


Youn, 


To which occasion moulded his huge DB. 





———— — - 
The boundless grasp of that untemporal sway, 


Which calls itself the master—not of a province, 
A kingdom, the whole éartti—but bears a sceptre, 
Such is its boast, that reaches up to heaven 

And down to hell—he found so meetly match’d 
With his aspiring faculties, that at ten 

"Tis grown eo that madness, hem es 

The daring wishes of his fiery soul 

For ordinances and oracles divine; 

And hence rebellion, perfidy, and blood, 

Are seeroly in his eyes, and sanctified, 

So they but work his end,” 


The following is @ fine thought :— 


Take comfort, madam. 
Eleguor, 

Sir,—and so I shall: 

Despair shall bring it me. I am resolved 

Back from the tearless and indignant queen, 

To all the weeping helplessness of woman. 

— You've done your thankless office, sir; and we 

Do thank you not. Leave us—with our affliction.” 


The smaller poems are very graceful; the 
author, we believe, the Rev. Mr. Cattermole, 
Secretary to the Royal Society of Literature— 
an ornament both to literature and his pro- 
féssion. 








The Infant Annual; or, a Mother's Offering : 
principally intended for children from five to 
ten years of age... Edinburgh, 1833. Waugh 
and Innes; Dublin, Tims, Curry and Co. ; 
London, Whittaker and Co. 

| Tris is a charming little book for the youngest 
|of our readers; and for, friends to give, them 
in holyday or any,other times,, It is. prettily 
embellished with nice juvenile subjects; and 
the best affections of the heart in.children.are 
likely to be awakened to virtue and deterred 
from vice by the well-written, stories. Though 
not often our custom to, quote from productions 
of this class, we will. copy the ‘* Angry Child” 
as.a specimen, and for the sake of the anecdote 
on which, it is founded. 

“ Little Harriet M— was between four and 
five years old; she was in many. respects a very 
good little girl, She was, obedient, very affec- 
tionate to her friends, and very obliging and 
kind; but. she had a very violent, temper. 
When any thing teased or provoked her, she 
would get into a perfect transport of fury, and 
tear and strike whatever was in her way. One 
day her mamma was passing the nursery door, 
she heard a great noise within, and her little 
Harriet’s voice speaking in a,tone,that, made 
her sure she was bad; so she opened the door, 
and there she saw Harriet, with, her little face 
swelled and distorted with rage, hercurly, hair 
all torn, into, disorder, while with.,feet, and 
hands she was, kicking and striking pith. all 
her force atone of the..servants,.and crying 
out,, * I, don’t love: you, )Mary,, I. don’t, leve 
you; I hate you.’ She stopped when, she saw 
her mamma. ‘ What. is, the meaning. of, all 
this?) said Mrs. M, to the, servant, §It is 
just this, ma’am,’ said. the servant, * that, Miss 
Harriet, kept throwing water about, the xoom, 
out of her little new jug; when I forbade.her, 
she.threw the water that was in the jug in my 
face, and when I attempted to, take hold of her 
to. carry her to you, as you desired, when she 
did wrong, she flew at me and struck: me jas 
you, have,seen.’..Mrs.:M.. looked. very, grave, 
and lifting, the sobbing Harriet. in her, arms, 
carried her iato her own. room, . She sat down 
with, her on ber Jap, and remained quite silent 
till the angry sobs, had.almost eeased. She 
then placed her on ber knees, and in a very 
solemn, voice told her to repeat after her the 
following words: ‘Oh, my heavenly Father, 
look, down in, mency, with pardoning merey, 
on my, poor little silly wicked. heart, at this 
momens throbbing, with, such, dreadfully ; bad 
feelings as. only.-the spirit of all evil could put 
into it: oh, my heavenly Father,-drive away 
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this bad spirit, help me with thy good spirit, | her; I never killed a little baby,’ sobbed Har- 
and pardon me the evil I have done this day, riet, as she hid her face in her mother’s bosom, 
for Christ Jesus’ sake. Amen.’ Harriet|and clung to her neck. ‘ My dear child,’ said 
trembled exceedingly; but she repeated eH Mrs. M. solemnly, ‘ how dare you say you are 
words after her mother, and, as she did so, in| not so wicked as Eveline? You are more 
her heart she wished that God might hear | wicked ; and, but for the goodness of God to 
them. Her mamma again placed her on her} you, might have been at this moment as miser- 
lap, and asked if her rage was away. Harriet! able. Were you not in as great a rage when I 
answered in a soft voice, ‘ Not quite, mamma; !came to the nursery as she was? Were you 
but its better.’ ‘ Very well,’ said her mother, not striking Mary with all your force, not one 
£ until it is quite away, I shall tell you a story! blow, but repeated blows ? and had Mary been 
that I was told when I was young, and I hope | like the object of Eveline’s rage, a little baby, 
it will make as deep an impression on your! you would have killed her. It was only be- 
mind, my poor child, as it did on mine, and | cause she was bigger and stronger than yourself 
tend as effectually to make you try yourself to, that you did not actually do so; and only think 
check your bad and furious temper.’ ‘ Lord| for a moment on the difference between the 
and Lady were very great and rich people. | provocation poor Eveline received, and that 
They had only one child, and it was a daughter. which you supposed Mary gave you. Indeed, 
They were very, very fond of this child, and! Mary gave you none — you were wrong, and 
she was in truth a very fine little creature, very | she was right; whereas, no one can wonder 
lively, and merry and affectionate, and exceed. | Eveline was made angry by her wicked maid. 
ingly beautiful: but like you, Harriet, she had| Yet you may observe, that had she not got 


a bad, bad temper; like you, she got into tran- 
sports of rage, when any thing vexed her, and | 
like you, would turn at, or strike, whoever pro- 
voked her ; like you, after every fit of rage she | 
was grieved and ashamed of herself, and re-| 
solved never to be so bad again; but the next | 
temptation all that was forgotten, and she was 
as angry as ever. When she was just your age, 
her mamma had a little son—a sweet, sweet 
little tender baby. Here papa and mamma 
were glad, glad —.and little Eveline would have 
been glad too, but the servants very foolishly 
and wickedly teased and irritated her, by tell. 
ing her that papa and mamma would not care 
for her now ; all their love and pleasure would 
be this little brother, and they never would 
mind her. Poor Eveline burst into a passion 


of tears, and cried bjtterly. ‘ You are a wicked 
woman to say so; mamma will always love me, 


I know she will, and I’ll go this very moment 
and ask her, I will ;’ and she darted out of the 
nursery and flew to her mamma’s room, the 
servant in the nursery calling after her, ‘ Come, 
come, miss, you needn’t go to your mamma’s 
room ; she wont see you now.’ Eveline burst | 
open the door of her mamma’s room, but was 
instantly caught hold of by a stranger woman 
she had never seen before. ‘ My dear,’ said 
this person, ‘ you cannot be allowed to see | 
your mamma just now ;’ she would have said, 
more; she would have told Eveline that the 
reason she could not see her mamma then, was | 
because she was very sick, and must not be 
disturbed. But Eveline was too an to| 


' murdered—and by whom.’ 


|into such ungovernable rage as not to listen 


when she was spoken to by the person she saw 
in her mamma’s room, she would then have 
heard, that it was from no change in her mam- 
ma’s love that she had not seen her for several 
days, but because she was confined to bed.’ 


|‘ And, mamma, what did Eveline’s poor mamma 


say to her for killing the baby?’ ‘ Eveline never 


, again saw her dear and beautiful young mam- 
;ma; she died that night of grief and horror on 


hearing that her sweet and lovely infant was 
* Oh, dear, O dear 
mamma—was Eveline sorry? ‘ My love, how 
can you ask such a question ?’? ‘ But, mamma, 
I mean how sorry was she? what way was she 
sorry enough ?? ‘ Indeed, Harriet, it is not 


, easy to know or to tell how she could be sorry 


enough. All I know is, that she lived to be a 
big lady—she lived to be herself a mother—and 


|in her whole life no one ever saw her smile.’ 
|‘ And, mamma, was it a quite true story ? it is 


so dreadful, mamma.’ ‘ Yes, my child, it isa 
quite true story; that unfortunate child was 
the great-grandmother of the present Earl of 
E——1l.’ ‘* My dearest mamma,’ said Harriet, 
once more bursting into tears, ‘ let me go upon 
my knees again, and pray to God to take away 
my bad temper, lest I too become so miserable.’ 
* Yes, my love, pray to him for that, and he 
will hear and bless you; but also thank him 


'for preserving you hitherto from the endless 


and incalculable wretchedness so often pro- 
duced by one fit of sinful rage.’ ” 


This, we believe, is perfectly true. The un- 


listen ; she screamed and kicked at the woman, | fortunate angry child was Anna, countess of 
who, finding her so unreasonable, lifted her by | Livingston. She was also Countess of Craw- 
force out of the room, and carrying her into ford; and, in her right, her son succeeded to 
the nursery, put her down, and said to the|the Earldom of Errol. It was a smoothing- 
servant there, as she was going away, ‘ that | iron which, in her paroxysm of rage and terror, 
she must prevent miss coming to her mamma’s|she snatched up and flung into the infant’s 
room.’ Eveline heard this, and it added to|cradle. A sad chance directed the blow, and 
her rage; and then this wicked servant burst | the baby was murdered. No other child was 
out a laughing, and said, ‘I told you that,|)ever born to the family; and the poor girl 
miss ; you see mamma doesn’t love you now !’| grew up, fully informed of the fatal deed by 
The poor child became mad with fury; she which she had attained so many deplorable 
darted at the cradle where lay the poor little honours. She was most amiable, and highly 
innocent new-born baby. The maid, whose esteemed ; but in all her life was never known 
duty it was to watch over it, was lying asleep | to smile. When very young, she was married to 
upon her chair; and oh, Harriet, Harriet ! | the unfortunate William, earl of Kilmarnock— 
like as you did to Mary just now, she struck it | beheaded in 1746—who, whatever might be 
with all her force—struck it on the little ten- | the motives of his loyalty to his king, was most 
der head — it gave one feeble struggling cry, disloyal to his wife, being as bad a husband as 
and breathed no more.’ * Why, mamma, it is possible to conceive. Notwithstanding 
mamma,” cried Harriet, bursting into tears, | this, his excellent, unhappy lady hurried to! 
* why did it breathe no more” ‘ It was dead! London, and made every possible effort to | 
—killed by its own sister.” ‘Oh, mamma, | obtain his pardon, Her want of success is | 
mamma! what a dreadful, what a wicked little | known. 

girl! Oh, mamma! I am not so wicked as 





Dreams and Reveries of a Quiet Man. By one 
of the Editors of the “ New York Mirror,” 
2 vols. 12mo. New York, 1832. Harper, 


A PLEasaNnT collection of miscellaneous papers, 
which would do credit to any periodical, and 
what on this side the Atlantic is a great merit, 
containing many touches of national manners 
and taste. Its fault is, that it imitates too much 
the style of a by-gone literature, abounding in 
moral essays, and characters with appropriate 
names and appropriate qualities—such papers 
as swamped the Lounger, Mirror, &c. Ameri. 
can writers are too prone, like Orpheus, to 
look back, and thereby lose the Eurydice of 
the mind—originality. But there is obviously 
great and rising talent among our Transatlantic 
contemporaries: let it throw itself upon its own 
resources; paint their own manners, their own 
scenes, their own traditions: their theme and 
model should be from themselves. We now 
proceed to a few varied extracts. 

American Deer-hunt.— During a week's 
rest at a retired village, I casually mentioned 
that I had never seen a deer-hunt. A party 
was immediately formed; and the next morn. 
ing, after an early breakfast, we set out under 
a perfectly cloudless sky, and through these 
immense woods, whose dying leaves, betraying 
the touch of the autumn frosts, covered the 
whole face of nature as with a mantle of the 
most brilliant and opposite colours. Here a 
tree, with foliage of the brightest orange, 
mingled its branches with one of the deepest 
gory red; while among the oaks, which dis- 

layed all the various shades of the rainbow, 
bate and there towered the erect and lofty 
pine, with its deep, dark, and unfading green. 
This tract of land was but a few years ago 
owned and occupied by the Indians, who, in 
order to facilitate their hunting by clearing the 
ground, «cre accustomed to set on fire what 
they term the under-brush. The pine-trees 
frequently suffered in the operation ; and their 
burnt and blasted stumps are often discerned by 
the solitary traveller, like the frowning ghosts 
of that high-spirited and ruined race, lingering 
among the places, hallowed by habit and tradi- 
tion, where the ashes of their heroic fathers 
sleep. In the summer they contrast strangely 
with the bright and tender green, the delicate 
sweet flowers which spring up around their 
root, and the fresh and feminine loveliness of 
the vines, which sometimes cling with living 
tendrils to their scathed, dead trunks. Ata 
large and commodious dwelling, although con- 
structed of logs, and by its appearance fully en- 
titled to the appellation of hut, we found s 
good-natured, hospitable old gentleman, with 
horns, guns, and hounds. A dozen of the lat- 
ter were assembled in the road before the 
house, fully prepared to enter into the spirit of 
the sport. No one could comprehend what was 
going on more clearly than these worthy, im- 
patient gentlemen. They were fine enim, 
with fine names, and in their eagerness or 
joy frequently drew upon them the rebuke 0 
the old man. Scarcely any brute creature ¢X- 
presses his sensations with more manifest mean- 
ingthanadog. * * * Itis necessary that 
a hunting party should consist of at least six oF 
seven. One or two, termed drivers, with horns, 
horses, and hounds, ride to the grounds fie. 
quented by the deer, and the dogs soon cate 
the scent. There are certain known — 
of the forest through which the timid anima’, 
when affrighted, generally attempt to nyo 
One individual of the party is stationed at ea 7 
of these; and in such an opening I found mys 
that bright morning, alone in the midst of 
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hushed and pathless forests, lurking, I almost | whip him as soon as our Jeisure will permit us| my soul, sir, I meant no harm. Why there is 
thought, like a murderer, with my loaded piece, | to visit the city which he infests with his pesti-| not a single human being, I do assure you, sir,’ 
till the defenceless flying creature shouid spring |lential presence. Nor must he suppose that| laying his hand on his heart, ‘ whom I respect 
his death. The silence around me was |until then he can escape the exposure his long | more sincerely than I do you. I always re- 
perfectly delightful. I could hear nothing—| train of cowardly falsehoods deserves. We,|spected you, as every man must who knows 
not even the warbling of a bird—not the mur-| Thomas Jenkins, pledge ourselves to shew our| you, but—this paragraph was written in a 
muring of a rill, for the stream by my side, in-| readers that he is a perjured scoundrel, so; hasty moment. Perhaps I was a little warm ; 
stead of brawling and bubbling over its channel, | totally destitute of every common feeling of| but that’s the way we editors do these things ; 
had spread itself out into unbroken transpa-| humanity, that the earth groans under him as they give spirit to the paper. People always 
rency. Across its bank, and accidentally an- he walks.’ Now, Mr. Thomas Jenkins may be | understand them ; they mean nothing ; but, if 
swering the purposes of a bridge, a fallen tree|a very decent name, but I never heard of it you were offended, I beg your pardon, and 
was lying. Sometimes a playful fish leaped up| before. I was naturally very indignant, and | assure you it was unintentional.’ Although I 
from the brook, or glistened near the surface, | inwardly vowed that if I should ever meet with | did not admire Mr. Jenkins’s style of giving 
as it turned its silver side to the sun; and/the gentleman, I would give him some slight| spirit to his paper, I could not proceed after 
sometimes a leaf, loosened from its branch, fell, testimonial of my regard. One afternoon I) such an humble apology, and so we parted.” 
and floated slowly to the ground in silence. I|was waited on by a little, diminutive dandy,| The author is, we understand, a gentleman 
was thinking how many millions of my fellow-| with a rattan and whiskers. He was pale and | of the name of Fay; he has for many years 
creatures drop off even thus in the shadowy | consumptive-looking, and had that kind of) been associate editor of the New York Mirror, 
places of life, and go down to the church-yard | cough which reminds a man of a quiet corner | a paper conducted with much talent and spirit. 
with as little notice or interruption to the ge-|in a country church-yard, and makes him in..| 
neral business and joy and beauty of nature,— | clined to moralise. Yet a long collar protrud-| Cartonensia ; or, an Historical and Critical Ac- 








when the barking and yelping of the hounds’ ing over his chin, and the air of studied grace 
came faintly through the distance, then nearer , with which he rapped his slender instruments | 
and nearer, till the whole chorus swelled on | of perambulation with his rattan, taught the | 


count of the Tapestries in the Palace of the 
Vatican, copied from the Designs of Raphael 
of Urbino, and of such of the Cartoons whence 


the breeze, and rung through the quiet wood, observer that while the precarious personage! they were woven, as are now in preservation. 
breaking strangely in upon its impressive still-; before him did remain on earth, it was his| Second edition. 8vo. London, 1832. Ridgway. 
ness with discordant sounds of riot and death. | wish to appear to every possible advantage. | THE approbation we expressed in our journal 
You cannot conceive, unless you have experi-|‘ Pray, sir,’ said he, taking off his hat, and|for October last of the first edition of this 
enced a similar moment, the almost painful | looking very amiable and interesting, ‘ have I | work, induces us to refer with yet higher satis- 
eagerness and anxiety with which I watched to | the honour of addressing the editor of the -—?” | faction to the appearance of a second. Besides 
behold the victim appear through the trees. I|‘ I am the editor,’ said I. ‘I am very happy to| the ostensible object which Cartonensia pro- 
heard a rustling among the dried leaves, and | know you, sir,’ he said. ‘ This is my first visit | fesses, it embraces others of a far more elevated 
with desperate speed, and the whole bloody | to your city, and my friends have been so kind | nature; and as we before expressed it, ‘‘ is cal- 
pack close at her heels, a large doe broke from |as to furnish me with letters to many of your | culated not only to improve the taste and delight 
the thicket, and passed near the place where I citizens. Do me the favour to peruse this.’|/ the mind, by inspiring a love for the higher 
stood. Fleet as the wind she was springing by,| He handed me a letter, tapped his boots with| departments of the arts, but has obviously, 
when I gave a low whistle; on a sudden she his rattan, yawned, and cast his eyes about, | throughout every portion of it, the nobler end 
stopped, and the fatal ball lodged in her shoul-| with the air of a self-satisfied fop, while I read | of amending the heart, by making the Muses 


| 


der; another and another stretched her on the | the following: ‘ Dear sir,—This will make you | 
ground. She was a most lovely and feminine | acquainted with my excellent friend, Mr. Tho- | 
creature. Nothing could exceed the grace, mas Jenkins, editor of the , of this place. 
deanliness, and beauty of her form and limbs. He is a gentleman of education; and I should 
The dark silky brown of her back, the snowy esteem myself greatly obliged by any attentions 
whiteness of her neck, throat, and chest, and | you may have it in your power to render him | 
the almost human intelligence of her face, | during his stay in your city. Yours truly, P. B.’ | 
struck me with a strange feeling, of which ‘Why, you impudent scoundrel,’ said I, as soon 
those more familiar with the sight can form no as my surprise suffered me to speak, ‘ how dare 
idea, I confess, however unmanly it may have you, sir, presume to trust your body within 
been, that a momentary horror ran through | reach of one whom you have so deeply insulted 
my frame, as the long lids, with their long and aggrieved?’ I laid my hand on his collar, 
lashes, fell over those large, dark, and beautiful | and paused at the expression of utter astonish. 
eyes, while the swarthy huntsmen, with rough | ment which appeared in his face, as he replied, 
grasp and merry jokes, bound together her |‘ Insulted! aggrieved! who? 1? My dear sir, 
lender, tapering limbs, and one drew his long |I beg your pardon. Some mistake, I presume. 
and glittering knife across her throat.” You have mistaken the person: my name, as 
_ The diary of an American editor is exceed- you will perceive by the letter which you hold 
ingly amusing and characteristic. jin your hand—my name, sir, is Jenkins—Mr. 

“One of my contemporaries found something Jenkins—Mr. Thomas Jenkins.’ I took down 
to displease him in an article which I pub.'a file of his paper. ‘Are you, sir,’ I asked, 
lished, and, in a very coarse and insulting para- |‘ the editor of this infamous, coarse, brutal, dis- 
graph, held it up to public scorn. In reply, I| graceful, and licentious journal?’ ‘* Why, 
remonstrated with him very temperately, and | here’s my paper, sure enough,’ said Mr. Tho- 
assured him that he had given the phrase an|mas Jenkins. ‘ Yes, sir, I am the editor of 
¢rroneous construction. In his next paper I | this journal ; but, sir, upon my soul—why, you 
tead the following, which I suppose I am to | use language in reference to it, I confess—l’— 
cousider as characteristic of the independence | ‘ Look here,’ said I, dragging Mr. Jenkins by 
of the press: —‘ Mr, ——, of the ——, is a |his collar to a position where the article which 
base assassin. He is one of your half-horse, | I have taken the trouble to copy above, stared 
half-alligator, and a little of the steam-boat|him full in the face; ‘look here, sir, at its 
men. He always goes the whole hog. This|licentiousness. Did you write that article, sir ? 
Polluted wretch, whom I would not take hold| answer me that.’ ‘ What! that article? Let's 
of with a pair of tongs, nor then unless|see:’ and he hummed over the conspicuous 
fo give him the chastisement his impudent | words—‘ base assassin — alligator — steam-boat 
audacity so richly merits—this degraded out-|—goes the whole hog—chastisement—vile tool 
cast from all human society, who talks about |—cowardly falsehoods——ah ! yes, I remember— 
our mstitutions and our country, is him-|ha, ha, ha! What! that’s the way the wind 
self an Englishman ; — and, if he possessed | blows, is it? Yes, sir, I certainly did write 
sufficient wit to know the name of the corrupt | that; but, sir, I hope you don’t remember 


| 
| 
| 








ret Pree filthy principles he circulates like | these trifles! We editors, you know, are pri- 
tool, would be a Tory. We shall horse-| vileged to a little freedom of speech ; but, bless 


the handmaids of Virtue.” 

This edition is introduced by a_ preface, 
neatly and elegantly written; and the addi- 
tional notes are such as naturally arise from 
the subject. That on pp. 18 and 19, replies to 
a public inquiry in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for May 1831, set on foot to discover whether 
any tapestries woven from the designs of 
Raphael, and but little known, existed in this 
country. By the favour of friends, the author 
is enabled to point out a fine collection of them 
at Forde Abbey, Devon, which consists of four 
pieces—the Death of Ananias, St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas at Lystra, St. Peter and St. John 
healing the Cripple, and Christ delivering the 
Keys to Peter. They are said to have been 
presented to Charles I. by the King of Spain. 
During the commonwealth they fell into the 
hands of Prideaux, the attorney-general, who 
purchased the abbey of Forde, and employed 
Inigo Jones to make considerable additions to 
the buildings, among which was a magnificent 
saloon for their reception. These tapestries are 
also described in Polwhele’s History of Devon- 
shire. 

In the Guide to Burgley House, we find an 
account of three more of these splendid works : 
Christ delivering the Keys to St. Peter, St. 
Peter and St. John healing the Cripple, and 
St. Paul and St. Barnabas at Lystra. How 
these came into the possession of this noble 
family, the Marquess of Exeter professes him- 
self ignorant. 

Page 33 of the new edition of Cartonensia 
contains some curious particulars relative to 
the earthenware commonly called delft, the 
articles of which are painted with designs tra- 
ditionally by the hand of Raphael. We find 
much interesting information, also, respecting 
the prevalence of this manufacture in Italy in 
his time, and an account of some of the more 
eminent professors in this department of art. 
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more ample details, as is also that distinguished 
assemblage which embellishes Narford Hall, in 
this county, which was made in Italy by Sir 
Andrew Fountaine in the reign of George I. 
Mr,. Gunn judiciously remarks on the na- 
tional importance, whether considered in a 
scientific or pecuniary point, ef view, of esta- 
blishing fine collections of painting and, sculp- 
ture in this country, .as. exemplified on the 
continent by the galleries at Dresden, Dussel- 
% ; oo He-adverts atso'to 
the distinction which we justly claim from the 
possession of the Elgin and Phigalian marbles, 
and feelingly regrets that those of gina are 
not also ours, as they ought to have been. 








STATE PAPERS. HENRY VIII. 
Iw looking over some parts of this work, we 
have ‘reproached ourselves for having omitted, 
in our review of it, the letters of Grafton and 
Coverdale about the printing of the Bible, 
which are entirely new, and of extreme inter- 
est, in biblical history. 'We now make the 
by- quoting them.in.a ‘‘ fifth notice.” 

** After mooat-humbleand hartie commenda. 
cions to your good Jordship. Pleaseth the same 
to understand that we be entred into your 
worke of the Byble; wherof (accordynge to our 
mhoost bounden dutie) we have here sent unto 
your lordship 2°ensamples; one, in parchement, 
wherin we entendé to prynt one for the kynges 
grace, and another for your lordship; and the 
second, in’ paper, wherof all the rest shalbe 
madeé ; trustynge that it shalbe not onlye to 
the glorye of God, but a synguler pleasure 
also to your good lordship the causer therof, 
and a jane edefyenge of the kinges sub- 
jectes, accordynge to your lordshipes moost 
godlye request.’ For we folowe not only a 
atandynge text of the Hebrue, with the inter- 
pretacion of the Caldee, and the Greke, but we 
set also in a pryvate table the dyversite, of 
redinges, of all textes, with suche annotacions, 
in another table, as shall douteles delucidate 
and cleare the same, as well without any sin- 
gularyte of opinions, as all checkinges and re- 
profes, The pryut, no doubt, shall please your 

lordship. The ‘paper is of the best sorte 

in France. The charge certaynly is great ; 
wherin, as, we} moost) humbly requyer your 
favourable helpe, at: this present, with what- 
soever yt, shall please your good lordship to let 
us have; so trust. we (yfnede requ — our 
just busynes, to be defended from the apistes 
by your lordshipes favouralile letters, which we 
most humbly dgsyer to have (by this berer, 
Wyllyam) Graye), ether to the Bysshop of 
Wynchester, or to some other whome your 
lordship, shall thinke moost expedyent. We 
be dayly threatened, and looke ever to be 
spoken withall, as this berer can farther en- 
forme your lordship; but how they will use us, 
as yet we knowe not. Neverthelesse, for our 
farther assewrance, where thorough we maye 
be the abler to performe this your lordshipes 
work, we are so moche the bolder of your good 
lordship; for other refuge have none, under 
God and our kynge, whom, with noble Prynce 
Edward, and all you, their most honorable 
councell, God Allmightie preserve, now and 
ever. Amen. Wrytten at Parys, the 23 daye 
of Juyn, by your lordshipes assured and daylye 
oratours, . 

$+ (Signed) Myxes Covernate, 

% yiigned) Weckann Grarton, Grocc’.” 
“To the ht Hon. and their 





‘¢ After moost humble and due salutacion to 
your good lordship. Pleaseth the same to un- 
derstand that your worke going forward, we 
thought it oure moost bounden dutie to sende 
unto your nehip sarvagne leaves therof, spe- 
cially seynge we so good occasyon, by the 
returnynge of your beloved servaunt, Sebastian. 
And _as they are done, so will we sende your 
lordship ‘the residue, from tyme to tyme. As 
touchynge the maner and order, that we kepe 
in the same worke, pleaseth your good lordship 
to be advertised, that the merke ¢# in the text 
signifieth that upon the same (in the later 
ende of the ceokes there is some notable anno- 
tacion, which we have written without any 
pryvate opinion, onlye after the best interpre- 
ters of the Hebrues, for the more clearnesse of 
the texte. This marke } betokeneth, that 
upon the same texte there is diversitie of re- 
dynge amonge the Hebrues, Caldees, and 
rekes, and Latenystes; as ina table, at the 
ende of the booke, shalbe declared, This 
marke + sheweth that the sentence, written 
in small letters, is not in the Hebrue or Cal- 
dee, but in the Latyn, and seldome in the 
Greke; and that we, neverthelesse, wolde not 
have it extinct, but higlye accept yt, for the 
more explanacion of the text. This token +, 
in the Olde Testament, geveth to understand 
that the same texte which foloweth it is also 
alledged of Christ, or of some apostle in the 
Newe Testament. This (amonge other oure 
necessarie laboures) is the waye that we take 
in this worke, trustynge, verely, that as God 
Allmightie moved youre lordship to set us unto 
yt, so shall it be to his glorie, and right wel- 
come to all them that love to serve him and 
their prince in true faithfull obedyence. As is 
onlye knowen to the Lorde of Heaven, to 
whom we moost hartely praye for your lerd- 
shipes preservacion. At Parys, the 9 daye of 
August 1538, by your faithfull oratours, 
* (Signed) MyteEs Cov’DAaLeE. 
- seve) RicHaRvD GRAFTON. 
* (Signed) W1LLM. Grey.” 


upeseesibed) 
“To the ight Hon. and their 


‘ood Lorde, Lorde 
» be this delyvered.” 
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‘¢ After most humble and due salutacions to 
your moost honorable lordshippe. Pleaseth 
the same to understand that we are instantly 
desyred of oure hoste (whose name is Fraunces 
Reynold, a Frenchman) to make supplication 
for him unto your lordshippe. Where as, of 
long tyme, he hath bene an occupier in to Eng- 
land more then 40 yere, he hath allwayes pro- 
vyded soche bookes for England as they moost 
occupied ; so that he hath a great nombre, at 
this present, in his handes, as prymers in En- 
glishe, misseles, with other soche like, wherof 
now (by the Company of the Booksellers in 
Rendon he is utterly forbydden to make sale, 
to the utter undoyng of the man. Wherfore 
moost humbly we beseke your lordshippe to be 
gracious atid favourable unto him, that he 
maye have lycence to sell those which he hath 
done allready; so that, herafter, he prynte no 
moo in the English tong, onJesse he have an 
English man that is lerned to be his correct. 
our, and that is the man well contented with. 
all. He is also contented, and hath promised, 
before my lord elect of Harfford, that yf there 
be founde any notable faute in his bookes, he 
will put the same ont, and prynte the leafe 
agayne. Thus are we bolde to wryte unto 
ee} lordshippe, in his cause (as doth also my 
ord elect of Herfford) beseeching your lord- 
shippe to pardon oure boldnesse, and to be good 
lorde unto this honest man, whose servaunt 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND. 


The collections at Loretto are adverted to with | 


shall. geve attendaunce upon your lordshippes 
most favorable answere. Yf your lordship 
shewe him this benefyte, we schall not fare the 
worsse in the readynesse and due expedicion of 
this. your lordshippes worke of the Bible, which 
goeth well forwarde, and within few monethes 
will drawe to an ende, by the grace of All. 
mightie God, who preserve your good lord. 
shippe, now and evermore. From Parys, the 
12th daye of Septembre. 

. (Signed) ee Cov’ pate. 

‘ (Signe TRAF ” 
me ge ) Rycwarp Grartoy, 
™ synguler good Lorde, the Lorde 
Saves Seale.” é 

“* My veray singuler good lord. After my 
moste hartie commendations, theis shalbe to 
signifie unto your lordeship, that Bartelett and 
Edward Whitecherche hath ben with me, and 
have by thair accomptes declared thexpensis 
and charges of the pryntyng of the great 
Bibles; and by thadvice of Bartelett I have 
appoynted theym to be soulde for 13s. 4d. a 
pece, and not above. Howebeit, Whitechurche 
enformeth me that your lordeship thinketh it 
a moore conveniente price to have theym solde 
at 10s.a pece, which, in respecte of the greate 
chargis both of the papar (which in very dede 
is substanciall and good), and other great hin. 
deraunces, Whitechurche and his felowe think- 
eth it a small price. Nevertheles, they ar right 
well contented to sell theym for 10s.; so that 
you wolbe so good lorde unto theym as to 
graunte hensforth none other lycence to any 
other printer, saving to theym, for the print- 
yng of the said Bible; for els thei thinke that 
thei shalbe greately hindered therbye, yf any 
other should ‘printe, thei susteynyng suche 
charges as they al redie have don. Wherfore, 
I shall beseche your lordeship, in consideration 
of their travaile in this behalf, to tender thair 
requestes; and thei have promysed me to prynte 
in thende of their Bibles the price therof, to 
thente the kinges lege people shall not hens- 
forth be deceyvid of thair price. Farther, yf 
your lordeship hath known the kinges highnes 
pleasure concernyng the preface of the Bible, 
whiche I-sent to youe to oversee, so that his 
grace dothe alowe the same, I pray you that 
the same may be delyvered unto the said 
Whitechurch unto printyng: trusting that it 
shall both encorage many slowe readers, and 
also ‘stay the rash judgementes of theym that 
reade therin. Thus our Lorde have your good 
lordesihip in his blessed tuition. Att Lambeth, 
the 14th day of November. Your own, ever 
assured, (Signed) T. CANTUARIEN- 

(Su cribed) 

*« To my singuler good lorde, 

my Lorde Privie Seale.” 

‘¢ After moost humble commendacions. Plea- 
seth it your lordship to undrestand that It 
chaunsed, sence oure commynge into these 
partes, that James Nycolson, that dwelleth in 
Southwark, put in prynt the Newe Testament, 
bothe in Latyn and Englyshe. Which booke 
was delyvered unto us by a straunger; and 
when Master Coverdale had advysed and con- 
sydered the same, he founde his name added 
therunto as the translatour, with the which he 
never had to do, nether sawe he it, befor it was 
full prynted and ended; and a!so founde the 
booke so folyshly done, ye, and so corrupt, that 
yt did not only greve him that the prynter 
so defamed him and his learnyng, by addyng? 
his name to so fonde a thinge, but, also, that 
the commen people was depryved of the true 
and syncere sence of Godes true worde, an 
also that soche an occasyon was mynstred t? 
the enemyes of Godes worde, that rather seké 
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oocasyons to rayle and sclaunder then to be 
edefyed. And, therfore, at his moust honest 
and lawfull request (although Thad ynough to 
do besyde), I have prynted the same agayne, 
translated and corrected by Master Coverdale 
him selfe. Of the whiche bookes, now beynge 
fynesshed, I have here sent your lordship the 
fyrst (and so have I also sent unto my Lord of 
Cantourbury another, and almost to ‘every 
Christen bysshop that is in the realme; my 
lorde of Harfforde, also, hath sent to Mr. Rych- 
ard Cromwell one of the samé)—the which I 
moost humbly desyer your lordship to accept, 
havyng respecte rather unto my harte then to 
the gifte ; for it is not so well done as my harte 
wold wysshe it to be, Ihave also added, as 
your lordship maye perceave, these wordes— 
‘Cum gratia et privilegio regis.’ And the day 
before this present, came there a post named 
Nycolas, which brought your lordshippes letters 
to my lorde of Harfforde, with the which was 
bounde a certen inhibition for pryntynge of 
bookes, and for addynge of these wordes * cum 
privilegio.’ Then, assone as my lorde of Harf- 
forde had receaved yt, he sent ymedyatlye for 
Mr. Coverdale and me, readynge the same 
thynge unto us, in the which is expressed that 
we shuld adde these wordes—‘ ad imprimendum 
solum ;’ which wordes we never heard of be- 
fore, nether do we take it that those wordes 
shuld be added in the pryntynge of the Scrip- 
ture (if yt be truly translated) ; for then shuld 
yt be a great occasyon to the enemyes to saye, 
that yt is not the kynges acte or mynde to set 
yt forth, but only lycence the prynters to sell 
soche as is put forth. Wherfore moost humbly 
we beseke your lordship to take no dyspleasour 
for that we have done, for rather then any 


soche thynge shuld happen we wolde do yt| 


We highly approve’ of appealing td the ‘imagi- 
nation, as well as to the sénse;— the latter 
faculty will never do much without the aid of 
the former. The Excitement contains a num- 
ber of attracting’ selections, and illustrates fo- 
reign countries by narratives of much personal 
interest. 





The Botanical Miscellany, Part VIIT. By 
W. J. Hooker, LL.D., &c. Regius Professor 
of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 
London, 1832. - Murray. 

TE present Number of this excellent periodi- 

cal contains, among other articles, a very valu- 

able paper from the pen of the learned editor 
and Mr. Arnott, on the Flora of South America 
and the islands of the Pacific, and also an inter- 
esting sketch of the province of Emerina, in 
the island of Madagascar, by Hilseriberg and 

Bojer.’ We regret to learn that the former 

distinguished botanist has since died ‘on the 

east coast of Africa. - The following account of 
the costume of the natives, as well as the ideas 
of taste of the ladies, will be found amusing. 

“ The native costume is simple. 
who’ are robust’ and well-proportioned, “wrap 
themselves in ‘a’cloth, which they throw like a 
cloak ‘over their shoulders, and another that is 
wound round the waist. “These garments, be- 
ing very rarely changed or washed, harbour a 
|great quantity of vermin, of which the wearers 
are so little ashamed, that they maké-no scruple 
of standing in the sun, in the open streets, and 
employing their slaves to rid them of the an- 
noyance. Their hair is platted in little locks, 
which are becoming in appearance; but as it is 
the custom to anoint the head with ox-grease, 
arid to wear no covering, the heat of the sun 
renders the scent intolerable. The beard is 











The men, | * 


agayne; but I trust the thynge yt selfe is so | suffered to grow on the chin only, being eradi- 
well done that it shall not only please your |eated on other parts of the face with pincers. 
lordship, but also the kynges highnes, and all | The king’s guard have now their hair cropped : 
the godly in the realme. And where as your ;this regulation caused, two years ago, a revo- 
lordship hath added in. the sayd inhibicions, | hition among the women, who were much dis. 
that your lordship and all the kynges most/|tressed at seeing their husbands deprived of 
honorable councell wylleth no booke from | their ornamental locks; but the execution of 
henceforth to be put in prynt, but that fyrst yt | seven of these females, with several men, who 
be alowed, at the least, by one bysshop; we | were the instigators of the disturbance, restored 
moost humbly beseke your lordship to apoynt/| tranquillity. Both men and women adorn the 
certen therto, that they may be as readye to | npper part of the arms and the belly with scars, 
reade them as other good men be to put them|differing according to taste, and resembling 
forth, For yt is now 7 yere sence the bys. | bas-relief. Many individuals also pierce their 
shopes promysed to translate and set forth the | ears, and dilate the perforations so as to admit 
Byble, and as yet they have no leasour. I|the three forefingers. Their principal finery 
praye God they may have. Howbeyt theChris-| consists in decorating their feet, hands, and 
ten bysshops in dede have small leasour. Thus | neck with chains of silver, coral, and pieces of 
comer your ape to the tuicion of AH-|money, from a franc to a piastre in value, 
myghtie God, who evermore preserve your good | amounting sometimes to 200-300 francs. The 
good lordship. At Parys, the arate Gave of | keep these jewels as their most precious Mobs 
Sesember. Your humble and faythfull servy-!sions, often not parting with them even after 
ur, RycnarD Grarton.” | their death. Children of both sexes go naked 
os (Superscribed) f to six or seven years of age, and the slaves are 
digulet gee ae ugha generally in a state of perfect nudity, and dis- 
Prevaye Seale.” gustingly filthy.” 





The Excitement for 1833. pp. 394. Edin- 
burgh, Wangh and Innes; Dublin, Curry 
and Co.; London, Whittaker. 
Tuts volume, which, being the fourth of a 
series, may be considered as an Annual, is in- 
tended and well calculated to induce young 
people, particularly boys, to read and improve 
their minds. The editor cites the opinion of a 
professor of the University of Edinburgh, that 
Ws desirable to fix languid or straggling atten- 
tion by tales of marvel and interest; and he 
might have quoted the powerful authority of 
aL Johnson to the same effect. It is obvions 

* youth cannot be cultivated by mere dull 

Ur, utilitarianism, and dry abstract reason. 


A General Sysiem of Gardening and Botany, 
€. §c. By George Don, F.L.S.. In 4 vols, 
Jol. If, _ 4to. pp. 875. London, 1832. 
Rivingtons; Clarke ; Longman and Co, 
Mr. Don’s second volume amply justifies the 
opinion which we pronounced on the appear- 
ance of the former one. It continues the ar- 
rangement of the vegetable world according to 
the natural system, from the subclass Calyci- 
fiore, order Celastrinee, down to, order Lecy- 
thidea, containing ample descriptions of the 
individual species and their mode of culture, 
We would particularly direct our readers’ atten- 
tion to the articles on, the Amygdalacee, and 
the Pomacee, orders which supply our desserts 








with ‘the most delicious fruits, such as the 
almond, the peach, nectarine, plum, greengage, 
&c. in the former, the pear and the apple in 
the latter. To the unlearned in horticulture 
the amazing number of cultivated varieties of 
the two last-named appears almost incrédible : 
there are no fewer than’677 of the pear, and 1400 
of the ‘apple. We have no hesitation in saying 
that’ Mr. Don’s work is’ of immense value to 
the botanist and gardener.* 





A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, &c. By 
M. Ryan, M.D. London. 8vo. pp. 309. 
Renshaw and Rush. 

A very useful.compilation, on an important 

subject; though -the author digresses occasion- 

ally, and ,disousses topics which are any thing 
but suited to the sober and dignified tone of 

a., scientific works ..In,this volume there is 

rather too;much of what we may term medical 

polemics, Notwithstanding these blemishes, 
however, Dr.,.Ryan -has.furnished a large body 
of useful information. 


whe SN 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNAZAN SOCIETY. 


Epwarp ForstsR,, Esq. in, the chair, A | 
technical paper, of which no. epitome can well 
be given, entitled a Monograph of the East 
Indian_ Solanee, by..Dr. Nees von Esenbeck, 
Professor of Botany, at, Breslau, was read. 
The original specimens, here treated. of by the 
learned professor are contained in the Society’s 
collection, and. Jately presented by the East 
India Company, as noticed by us in a former 
Literary Gazette, 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

F. Barty, Esq. im the chair. ‘First meeting 
of the season.—The following communications 
were read: Observations on the occultation of 
Saturn, 8th of May last, taken at the observa- 
tory, Cambridge, by Professor Airy: observa- 
tions ‘of Biela’s comet, by Sir John Herschel : 
on the method of ascertaining the rates of chro- 
nometers, by Mr. J, Epps: three papers on the 
transit of Mercury ‘iit May; observed by Mr. 
Henderson, at ‘the Cape'of Good Hope; Capt. 
Belcher,: at’ Cavalho, Island Bijoogas ; and by 
Professor Quetelet, at’ Brussels? We subjoin 
the: following ‘notice’of certain observations of 
the solstices, from Dec, 1829'to Dec. 1830, and 
on moon-culminating ‘stars, during the same 
period, made by Lieut. Johnson, at the Hon. 
E. I, C. observatory, referring our readers for 
more ample details to the Monthly ‘Notices, 
published by the Society’s booksellers.  Lati- 
tide 16° 65°24” N. is the result of several ob- 
servations, direct and by reflexion, of the prin- 
cipal stars in the Greenwich catalogue. The 
longitude has hitherto been assumed 22™ 30° 
W., buta mean of three observations of moon- 
culminating stars, with corresponding observa- 
tions at Greenwich, ‘gives 22™ 57*5 W., which 
corresponds very nearly with that given by 
Capt. Owen.’ The'mean obliquity at the dif- 
ferent solstices is as follows: 


Dec. 1929-30-31.--St. Helena 23° 27’ 38-06 
; Greenwich 40-19 


Diff. 1-23 
June 1830-31. --+-St, Helena 23° 27’ 43-65 
» & &° Greenwich 4256 

Diff. 
ey’s refractions ‘had been used, the ob- 
liquity atthe northern solstice would have been 


1-09 
If Brad] 


* Apropos: we see there are some law procecdings 
against the author for piracy. We thought that in the 
existing state of literature and literary property, every 
writer might not only pillage any other with impunity, 
but abuse the robbed into the bargain.--Ed. L. G. 
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reduced about 0°65, and that at the southern | 
014, 
MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Eart STanHore in the chair. Notices of 
the proceedings of this laudable institution are 
more suited to the of a medical journal 
than to those of the Liter azette. Subjoined, 
however, is & précis of the first meeting this 
season. A comtnunication from W. Twining, 
Esq., secretary to the Medico-Physical Society 
of Calcutta, was read. It detailed several new 
cases in which madar had been administered 
with success by Mr. Geddes, of the Madras 
service, and by Dr. H. Mackenzie. The case 
in which the madar proved wonderfully success- 
ful with the former of these gentlemen, was in 
the cure of obstinate ulcer, situated on the 
upper part of the lip: the medicine was admi- 
nistered in pills, in the dose of four grains 
three times a-day. By the time that two 
drachms and a half of the madar had been 
taken, the patient was completely cured. Dr. 
Mackenzie’s case was still more remarkable. 
The bones of the left fore-arm of his patient (a | 
native boy, thirteen years of age) were bare, | 
and in a state of caries: by the administration | 
of three grains of madar-powder, twice a-day, | 
the ultimate recovery of the boy was effected. | 
Several other papers were read. Amongst them | 
was an interesting one by Dr. Hancock, en 
titled, “‘ notices of different medical plants, | 
principally natives of British Guiana.” From | 
this communication it appears that many effi-| 
cacious medicines, for the cure of various dis- 
eases, have not yet found a place in our phar-| 
macopeeia. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A New Atlas of England and Wales, 
completed in eleven Parts. Part I. 
Duncan. 


To be! 
1832. 
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the names of those persons in 
might, in my opinion, be useful to send your 


|circular; but I regret that my being one of a 
few gentlemen who met some time ago to pro- 


mote the same object as your committee, will 
prevent my affording that influence and co- 
operation the latter wish me to do to further 
their object with my friends abroad : but I en- 
treat you to assure the committee that this 
arises from no want of zeal in the cause they 
have undertaken. I most fully participate in 
their feelings of admiration for that genius 
whose loss we all deplore; and I shall per- 
sonally never be found wanting in giving. my 
aid to any plan for marking respect to his 


|memory: but my influence, which is not much, 


will be given to the effecting of this object in 
the mode that I deem at once most honourable 
to the living and the dead. I have, from the 


| first, thought, and continue to think, that mak- 


ing Abbotsford and all its appurtenances a grant 
from the public to the descendants of Sir Walter 


| Scott, is the noblest tribute we can pay to the 


memory of that wonderful man. I view this 
place as one of his works; and it was, beyond 
all others, the one in which during his exist- 
ence, he most delighted. There is no fear but 
that his other works will perpetuate themselves : 
we and our children’s children shall continue to 


ndia to whom it 


, objects in relief, was read, 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Dr. Bostocx in’ the.chait “A paper by Mr. 
Bates, jun., on his improvement on the Ameri. 
can machine for delineating on a plane surfaee 
, he communica. 
tion was illustrated by an exhibition of the 
celebrated Napoleon medal as the subject of 
delineation ; of drawings made according to 
the American method, without the improve. 
ment,—the same with the improvements (the 
total absence of that distortion which charac. 
terised the American drawings was remarkable 
in these) ; lastly, the medal itself divided into 
sections, for the purpose of exhibiting the prin. 
ciples of Mr. Bates’s theory. There was also 
read a paper by Mr. Barlow, on his fluid lens 
telescope. To both of these important commu. 
nications we shall hereafter return. 

A list of donations to the society occupied 
nearly half an hour in the reading ; it embraced 
a variety of valuable foreign works, amongst 
them, La Place’s Méchanique Céleste, by Bow. 
| ditch, claimed particular attention. Auditors 
| were selected, and the meetings were adjourned 
| until the anniversary. 





| 

| SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

On Thursday, as we noticed last week, this 
| Society resumed their sittings, Mr. Hallam in 
|derive pleasure and gratification from them.|the chair. The secretary announced a long 


By purchasing Abbotsford, while we honour list of presents ; among which were some very 


his memory, we shall inspire, through a recur- 
sense of benefit, his children’s children 
with the same sense of gratitude to us which 


| we entertain for their father: we shall per-| 


petuate the only fabric he ever raised of pe- 


| rishable materials : it will be a lasting abode to | 
| his descendants ; and this shrine of genius—for | 


such it is, and will remain—will never 


Rese 
into the hands of strangers to his blood. The 


\fine foreign medals. Mr. Adamson, secretary 


(to the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, 
communicated the discovery of a large col. 
lection of Saxon brass coins in the churchyard 
of Hexham. A very interesting paper from 
Mr. Rickman was read, on the ancient eccle- 
siastical buildings of Picardy and Normandy, 
from notes made on a tour lately taken through 
those countries. Mr. R. described the prin- 


| preservation of this place of his own creation to cipal points of difference from buildings of the 


A CLEAR, well-engraved set of large county | his family, is known to be in accordance with |8ame class in England; and, among others, 


maps, the distinguishing quality of which — a | 
quality that must render them exceedingly 
useful in the approaching general election — is | 
thus described in the prospectus :— | 

“ The great aud important changes that have | 
so recently taken place in the parliamentary 
representation of the kingdom, are rendered 
obvious to the eye on these county maps by the | 
insertion of various distinguishing marks and | 
references. Thus the wholly disfranchised bo- 
roughs'will be known from such as are partially | 
disfranchised ; while those places which now} 
for the first time return either one or two! 
members, will be as easily discovered. In) 
addition to this, the different polling-places are 
marked, and the district-divisions may be seen | 
by referring to the hundreds; so that, in ous 
each map carries with it the local alterations | 
effected by Schedules A, B, C, &c. of the Re.) 
form-bill.” 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
THE ABBOTSFORD SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tue design of securing Abbotsford for ever in the line 
of Sir Walter Scott, is so feelingly and forcibly illustrated 

anne: letter, which having the fortune to 
hear read, we solicited and obtained for our page, that 
we beg yoy By call the public attention to it. It 
was itten by t patriotic and distinguished Scots- 
man, Sir John Malcolm, in answer to an application 
from the Secretary of the Committee formed in Edin- 
— for —— monument in that city; and we 
Tejoice in being to state that the rejoinder from 
Edinburgh assures the London Committee of cordial sup- | 
port, in what our northern friends declare to be ** the 
Most important memorial” which could be devised to | 
perp the uni } admiration felt for the mighty | 
minstrel whom we have lost.--Ed. L. G. | 

London, Nov. 4, 1832. 

Sir,—Being in the country, your letter did 


not reach me till two days ago. I shall suggest 





| 
| 





| 


the last and most cherished feelings of his, 


observed, that the east and west direction, so 


heart ; but were there no danger (which I fear generally followed in the plans of English 
is not the case) of its ever passing from his| Churches, was in many instances widely de- 


family, I should stil] advocate its purchase, and 
its grant to them. Wecan raise no monument 
to his fame so aperaemaie.s with it are asso- 
ciated all that belongs to his life, his death, his 


a statue we may mix our admiration of the 


by the success or failure of the sculptor: it is, 
besides, a species of tribute that has been paid 
to the memory of numbers. My enthusiasm 
may mislead my judgment; but I desire that 


to one who has raised its name throughout the 
civilised world, should be of a description dis- 
tinct from all others ; and also that it should 
be of a character that banished from the mind 


dedicated. 

With the sentiments I have expressed, 
should the purchase of Abbotsford be resolved 
upon, I must give what little influence and 
support I can to promote that object. I do 
earnestly hope, for the sake of that noble cause 
in which both are alike ardent, that the com- 
mittees of London and Edinburgh will accord 
with each other ; but should it be otherwise, I 
shall readily subscribe to the statue; for, what- 
ever preference I may give to the other plan, I 
shall never personally withhold my contribution 
to the commemoration, in any shape, of one 
whom it was my pride to esteem as a friend, 
and honour as a countryman.—I am, &c. 


(Signed) Joun MaLcotm. 


|parted from. This paper was the first of a 


promised series on the same subject. : 
| November 22d, Mr. Hallam in the chair. 
| Mr. Robinson. exhibited two engravings of 


| character, and his inspired works. In viewing | Hatfield House —one an exterior view, the 


other the interior of a magnificent gallery. 


| subject with those feelings which are excited | Lady Manton presented a drawing of a monu- 


mental slab discovered at Dover; on it was 
|carved a rude cross of equal dimensions with 
|the stone, inscribed with runic characters. 


Lord Mahon communicated an account of an 


| this, the primary object of a nation’s gratitude | ancient poem preserved in the Royal Library at 


Paris, giving a fabulous account of the con- 
| quest of Britain by the Greeks ; his Lordship 
observed, that the Byzantine writers Were par- 
ticularly ignorant of Britain, or any thing 


jevery feeling except of him to whom it was Telating to its history. Mr. Leathes exhibited 


|a stone discovered in the foundation of the 
tower of the church of St. Dunstan’s in the 
| West, taken dow® for the erection of the new 
| edifice ;. witha brass plate which had been 
| rivetted to the stone, bearing the letters IHU 
surrounded by the crown of thorns. The date 
of the foundation of the old structure is uncer- 
tain ; but it appears to have been one of the 
earliest churches dedicated to St. Dunstan, 
about the middle of the eleventh century. 
The letters, &c. on the plate are in relief, 
and it was, probably, originally ename led. 
A continuation was read of Mr. Rickman $ 
essay on the ecclesiastical buildings of Picardy 
and Normandy ; this portion related to the 
fonts, and was accompanied by sketches © 
nine, being all that Mr. R. could gain access 
to during his late tour. 








_ the 
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Renouncing all things ; seeking but to be, 
FR ym A scene oo Midst these wild haunts, with Nature and with 
W PUBLICAT ° thee. 
Richmond and its surrounding Scenery ; en- Poesy. 
wed by and under the direction of W. B. 
Cooke ; from Drawings of eminent Artists : 
with descriptive Letter-press by Mrs. Hoftand. ‘A lone ith h : 
‘i y dreamer, without hope or aim, 
Put ii, Landen, 1658: W. B. Cocke. lin boyhood, and in manhood still the same. 


Tus work, with its beautiful scenery and |Tis thine to think, not act—to see and hear, 
summer associations, is now complete. The But have no portion in man’s hope or fear ; 
views, selected with taste and executed with |'A form of life without one tie to bind 

skill, cannot fail to be highly attractive to Thee by strong kindred feeling to thy kind ; 


every one who has the power to appreciate | A wind-blown leaf, a desert-tree or spring, 
what is excellent in art or beautiful in nature. | As man’s existence were a sullen thing ; 


In a former Number of our Gazette (Aug. 20, | Diverging widely from wise nature’s plan, 

1831), we gave, at some length, high and | At home, abroad, a solitary man. 

deserved commendation to the first Part, with | 

respect both to its graphic and to its literary | nner 

character; and we can with as much truth! And thou, dost thou upbraid me? thou, the 

commend that under our notice. The plates, cause, 

are twenty-four in number ; the vignettes, | If I have warred with nature's steadfast laws ? 

beautifully cut on wood, are eleven. The same| Thou, that didst frame my mind, and fix my 

artists, Messrs. J. D. Harding and G. Barnard, mood, ; 

have been employed, and equal talent has been | And mad’st my life one thoughtful solitude ? 

displayed throughout. | When first I wandered in my infant hours, | 
The work is dedicated, by permission, to her |Out in the spring, midst spring’s first-coming 

grace the Duchess of Northumberland—a cir- | flowers, ae 

cumstance equally creditable to her grace’s And with light heart a childish song I sung, 

condescension and taste; and we cordially | Ere words were framed to music on my tongue, 

recommend it, as well to the amateur as to the | Thou then wast present, fair but undefined, 

a. as one of those cheap pleasures which, And mad’st that early twilight of the mind ; 


ike the scenes of nature, are always at hand, ot thee in that sweet season was I found, 


| Ana what has been thy guerdon, year by year, 
| Midst changing seasons, solitary here ? 


and without any mixture of alloy. | Thou wast within me there, and wast around : 
sate | And when, with grudging heart and gloomy 
: P face 
The English School, No. XLII. Tilt. } J , 
THERE is not the slightest falling-off in the| Or De vtage serio tipon fete free delight 
geet dg rece Berge Nee ey wet gem Where the first tyrant had the power to smite 
little outlines have from the first been exe- | With thee in dang & I sought each she dy 
—. PAS | nook— 
: | Poring with eyes that saw not on the book— 
os 74 3 nag Charlotte my my En-| Warm violet-banks and primrose-scented dells, 
Bull a ee ee glimmering heaths, and tinkling mossy 


, ; ‘ wells ; [earn 
gag ye ha sw wae —— | For these, for thee, ’twas mine harsh words to 
er to un oF gentle and lady-lke €X-| 4nd blows for dulness when I did not learn. 
P 4 . | And called by thee, before the school began, 


Landscape Illustrations of ihe Works of Sir + wens ee br eg ers ot wen seri 
Walter Scott ; with Portraits of the principal The mor Seas Bae 4 
; | The earliest nest in bank, and bush, and tree. 
Female Characters, Parts VIII. and IX. Th Nat inde lets -. and with euldk 
Chapman and Hall. | These yrs ads might seek, and with quic 
TuE head of “¢ Miss Wardour” strikes us as And laeeteien shouts discern the hidden prize; 
being too childish for the character ; that of But was for them the morning’sbreath as sweet ? 
Rowena (from a design by Stone) is sweet | As bright for them the dews beneath their feet ? 
and feminine. | As pure and free the early clouds in light ? 
; | And filled their eyes with rapture at the sight ? 
Henri Herz. Deveira. | Yes, these they saw but as they did not see, 
A very characteristic portrait. We have For their dull spirits were not touched by thee. 
seldom seen the lithographic chalk handled in ; They sought thee not out in the dewy prime, 
80 masterly a manner. Ranging the pastures of the moorland thyme, 
i taal Et | Before the lark his matin song had sung, 
Upon the rosy skirts of darkness hung ; 
| Nor came they here thy gentle lore to learn, 
Companionless among the heath and fern. 
Led early forth, I saw thy lustrous eyes 
In starry flowers and in the starry skies, 
And heard thy voice in every waving wood, 
© whom was paid my fond and earliest vow, | In winds, and in the murmurs of the flood, 
Glad universal spirit, child of light ! | In sigh of leaves, and in the gush of springs, 
Ou com’st as thou wast wont unto my sight, | And felt thy present spirit in all things. 
en here in happy youth I took my way, Fair are the dewy leaves, the blossoms fair, 
Pleased thus to roam through many a summer’s And fair the skies, and sweet the vernal air, 
d Beauty and joy at every turn we meet, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE POET AND POESY: A FOREST 
COLLOQUY. 


Poet. 
Avrnor of all sweet songs and solemn, thou 


ay: 
Here, in old Sherwood Forest, by the streams | Yet without thee is nothing fair or sweet. 
2 and Rainworth haunted with thy | What pride was mine, what triumph, and what 
reams ; | joy. 
For thou wast with me in those happy days, | To roam the earth with thee when but a boy ; 
en shunning man’s pursuits I sung thy| When earth by spring created seemed anew 
praise— In green, fresh green, in blossoms and in dew ; 


Or, like the sight to tranced Peter given, 
When all I saw seemed new “ let down from 
| heaven.”’ 
| For thou to nature giv’st diviner grace, 
| As soul adds beauty to the fairest face. 
But many years have o’er me past, and now 
Mine is a duller frame and sadder brow ; 
And I have felt of manhood’s cares the stress, 
Yet may not, cannot, do not love thee less ; 
For thou to me hast dearest forms supplied. 
My mother, and my sister, and my bride. 
To thee I ever fly in care and strife, 
And, living not in thee, I have no life. 
I have not sighed for wealth, nor sought for 
sway, 
But loathed alike to rule or to obey ; 
; Nor sought precedence, form, nor idle state, 
| Which may be found in small things as in great. 
These loved I not, nor aught save here to be, 
Midst these wild haunts, with nature and with 
thee. 
At home, abroad, with man, or in the wild, 
Whate’er esteemed, I still was all thy child. 
Poesy. 
| Enough : —and I have loved thee; thou hast 
known 
That I for thee like constant love have shewn ; 
And I — warmed thy heart with views sub- 
ime, 
With views eternal, borrowing wings of Time; 
And I have shewn thee steadfast life, and bliss 
In other regions—never found in this ; 
And so have filled thy soul with love and power, 
That thou hast known no solitary hour. 
R. Howirr. 





SONG: FROM THE BUCCANEER. 
O’ERr the clear quiet waters 

My gondola glides, 

And gently it wakens 

The slumbering tides. 

All nature is smiling, 

Beneath and above ; 

While earth and while heaven 
Are breathing of love ! 


In vain are they breathing, 
Earth, heaven, to me, 

Though their beauty and calmness 
Are whispers of thee: 

For the bright sky must darken, 
The earth must be gray, 

Ere the deep gloom that saddens 
My soul pass away. 

But see, the last day-beam 
Grows pale ere it die ; 

And the dark clouds are passing 
All over the sky. 

I hear thy light footstep, 

Thy fair form I see ; 

Ah! the twilight has told thee 
Who watches for thee. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
Tne drama is struggling with too many diffi- 
culties to permit us, without much regret, to 
condemn any of the efforts made to sustain it. 
But it is impossible for a public journalist, 
with regard to truth and propriety, to pass over 
the offence in the performance of Who wants a 
Guinea? at this theatre on Saturday, without 
severe animadversion. We will not dwell on 
the injustice done to the American débutant, 
Mr. Hackett, by the utter want of study or 
memory in several of the other characters ; 
who (hardly uttering one sentence of the author, 
but speaking extempore whatever came into 
their own heads) certainly placed the new 
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actor; Pwere'prepared with 
cues to answer them, in a very curious predica- 
ment. Improvising a comedy may be very 
funny in parts; but for eral effect, it has 
been considered better to léarn something of 
the author. It is not, however, even of the 
want of this. essential that we most complain : 
the vulgarity and indecency introdticed were so 
gross and disgusting, that'no modest woman 
could listen to them-without feelings of shame 
and disgust. The poor licenser has been ac- 
cused of writing licentiously enough in his 
younger days; but he never penned the perpe- 
tual oaths, and the witless ribaldry, which were 
repeated as his on this occasion. We trust 
this notice will not be without its just in- 
fluence: if not attended to, we will, as is some- 
times threatened in the House of Commons, 
‘name the honourable parties.” 

Of Mr. Hackett, who sulistitated a Yankee 
called Solomon Swap, for the original Solomon 
Gundy, we have formed a very favourable opi- 
nion. There is much of dry, quaint humour 
about him ; and his personation of a genuine 
Jonathan is life itself. He seems an inimitable 
teller of American stories; and this, with his 
“*rotten”? queer phraseology, frequently set the 
audience into roars of laughter. His asserting 
that a person smelt s0 strong of rum, that you 
might hang your hat upon it; his poetry on a 
mill carried down by a flood, that 

it came down the water 
A great deal further than it ought-er, 
and his denunciation of the housekeeper’s in- 
capacity, because she could not answer his 
quéstion, whether the dog’s tail, about four 
inches long, was cut off, or drwv in ?*—were 
most ludicrously given, ‘as well as many other 
points of a similar kind. Mr. Hackett also 
looked the part well: his constant watchful- 
ness of eye, his gait, and his mingled cunning 
and boorishness, were very cleverly portrayed. 
Farren, as Jonathan Oldskirt, was the perfec- 
tion of a querulous old remnant-seller; nothing 
could surpass. his look and acting. Harley, in 
Andrew Bang, was also highly entertaining ; 
and Cooper, in the sententious Barford, did all 
that could be done. The female characters are 
not prominent; but Mrs. Jones, Miss Ken- 
neth, and Miss Faueit, made the most of them. 

A new comic efitertainment, called the 
Militia Muster, succeeded the play and em- 
bodied Mathews’ popular song on that subject. 
The piece itself is very indifferent; and the 
drill of the awkward- American militia-men 
appeared-to~be- too long continued to please. 
Strong marksr of idisapprobation ‘were: couse- 
quently exhibited by a-portion of the audience; 
and if with cause on some points, we must ob- 
serve certainly without either cause or courtesy 
to a stranger on some others. For ourselves, 
we shall be glad to see Mr. Hackett’s admirable 
delineation of the Yankee at full length; and 
we trust he will have opportunities afforded 
him of shewing the talent he really possesses— 
that, at least, of a capital and amusing imitator. 
In the afterpiece of Born to Good Luck, 
Power's Padeen O*Rafferty, as usual, threw 
the house into fits of laughter. 

On Wednesday the tragedy of the Revenge 
was revived, for the purpose of exhibiting a 
foreign gentleman:in the character of Zanga. 
The débutant has a good figure and fine coun- 
tenance; and delivered, the text so well that 
the foreign accent was not often observable. 
His’ performance altogether was highly respect. 
able; but it does not.seem to us that there is 
any linen our drama open to him to pursue 


a pet on this—that the joke be- 





* Dowton yolunt 


longed to the back se 


Was fot had, and s as, more able) entitled the Old Gentleman. The old gentle. 
native masters. Cooper’s Alonzo and Miss| man himself was chastely and ably personated 
Phillips’s Leonora were as well performed as) iy the author ; while Miss Murray performed 
they could be. | ngelina, the heroine, and Mrs. Orger, Bell, 

The Forty Thieves has been revived, in a| her maid—both in good style, There is not 
manner likely to pillage the public of its loose much plot in this agreeable piece. The old gent,, 
cash. by getting Angelina's consent to marry him, 
manceuvres to-reconcile and unite her to a more 
ein and suitable lover, with whom she 

as quarreled ; which he ultimately effects, 
The talent most obvious is discrimination ; the 
dialogue is neat, without being pointed, and the 
acting unambitiously pleasing. Mr. Webster 
dressed and looked the principal character well, 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


To enable this theatre to carry on successfully, 
and without aceumulating loss, this week it 
has been open on three nights only’; and it is 
intended to follow the same course till Christ- 
mas, for which great attractions are preparing. 
On Monday we attended William Tell, in which va 
the author sustained the part of the hero. In| repetition. 
this performance Mr. Knowles displayed great | 
‘energy, and was very much applauded by a full | ah taf tertn ion beeerccre 
audience. In the fiver parts there was either| CHanLEs KEMBLE and his daughter have been 
not so mach discrimination, or his countenance very warmly welcomed in America. Notwith. 
and voice refused to execute his conceptions. | standing the ravages of the cholera, the New 
Miss Ellen Tree played the wife delightfully, | Yorkers rallied to support them. They played 
and Miss Poole was no less charming in the son. | twelve nights to an average of 280/.—the box 
The Pilot has restored the great popular) price being 4s. 6d., and the pit 2s. 3d.; the 
favourite, T. P. Cooke, to us for a few nights.’ greatest average since the time of Cuoke, young 
Captain Borougheliff, by Meadows, is excel- Burke’s first engagement excepted. The opi- 
lently-dones-and~-the- piece altogether-as-sue-| nions of the New York Evening Post, a paper 
cessful as ever. y edited by Bryant the poet, are generally con- 
| sidered as law upon these matters in America; 
ADELPHI. | and we take what that journal says as pretty fair 
Tue Adelphi has illustrated its heinous career evidence of the public opinion. Of Mr. Kem. 
this week by the performance of CrimsonCrimes, | ble’s Hamlet, the summing up, after a yery 
a broad an droll burlesque on the melodrame elaborate criticism, observes :— 
school, with a comic prelude, jesting at the de-| “* And now, in dismissing Mr, Kemble’s per- 
plorable estate of dramatic literature,.and at) formance, we will sum up all ‘in little.’ Ifhe 
the want of encouragement felt by the major) did not express owr conception of Hamlet, he 
theatres. A. committee of lessees, authors, | expressed his own with great ability; a rarer 
actors, fiddlers, &c. meet. to discuss the ques-| quality than, at first blush, it would appear. 
tion, and call in Mr, Yates, Mr. Laporte, Mr.| His school of declamation is not the one we 
Mathews, O. Smith as Paganini (an admirable ; have been accustomed to admire ; but it is po- 
caricature), Mr. Reeve, &c. &c., to give them lished, critically studied, and impressive. We 
their opinion, the first ‘three being imitated (if | doubt if our stage has ever before witnessed so 
we can count his own proper person as one imi-| fine a picture of unaffected courtliness—of the 
tation) by Mr. Yates. There is a good deal of gallant and the finished gentleman. We think 
drollery in this prologue; and though we have, Mr. Kemble’s appearance in America will doa 
seen some objection taken, we do not think that service to the. art—that it will raise and refine 
the good-humoured sketch of Laporte is cal-| its style; and if our predispositions are likely 
culated either to give him pain, or do his) to preserve us from imitating what may seem 
theatre a disservice. On the contrary, by | less estimable in the school of which he is now 
piguing some curiosity about the latter, it is; the head, that portion which is sure to be ad- 
likely to promote its interests. At the conclu-| mired and adopted may correct the abruptness 
sion of this introduction, the parties adjourn to and elevate the home ness, sometimes almost 
see the rehearsal of a genuine melodrame.at | touching vulgarity, of the intenser manner to 
the Adelphi; and a very laughable affair it is. | which we are wedded ; anda system grow out 
Reeve, as a sanguinary bandit captain, commits | of the two, chastening the fiery out-breakings 
every crime in the calendar, even to the length | of Kean with the grace, and ease, and elegance 
of spitting two of his adversaries on one sword; | of Kemble.” ; : 
and no little fun is occasioned by much of the} The same paper thus notices Miss Fanny 
action being carried on with printed rolls of | Kemble’s first appeafance in Bianca:— 
calico, Thus, O, Smith, after he is slain, un-;  “ Miss Fanny Kemble made her first appeat- 
folds a roll, which tells that he is not, dead, but | ance last evening as Bianca, in Milman’s a7 
listening to what is said. Another great source, gedy of Fazio, The house was fuller of la ies 
of laughter was the sudden appearance of Yates, | than we have seen it since the season began; 
as manager, and as Mathews, in the centre of| but the apprehension of a crowd made it, pare 
the pit and in several boxes, finding fault with | haps, not altogether equal in point of pu 
the actors’ rehearsing, and squabbling about) to that on her father’s début, the night mie 
what’ they should do. On the whole, we.were| Never, however, have we seen a more opi ite 
exceedingly entertained, notwithstanding a little | audience, or heard more enthusisetic aan a 
halt on the first night, in consequence of Mrs,|The part of Bianca affords splendi hy 
Fitzwilliam being taken suddenly ill, and her, tunities for an actress of geninsy ant a 
part read by Miss Daly, who acquitted herself; Kemble. made the most of them. 4154 er 
extremely well in her arduous task, The piece racter of no. complexity : from the begins. 
is, we believe, by Haynes Bayly. The theatre, the end, Bianca is the wife, but phe son 
was crammed in every corner, and the applause | and the {mpassioned young wife of | i 
was heartily given, is the prey, from the outset, of a succes S 
— domestic anxieties :, anxious at, first that be 
OLYMPIC. husband should not. look .aboye his forunt 
Ox Monday, a novelty called, as is now the|but be content, with poverty, her auxie 





and was. much applauded on announcing it for 
It does, him great credit. 








; : Aan iches 
stom, a burletta, was produced at this theatre| deepen. into jealousy and delirium as, seo" 
from the pen of Mr, Webster the actor, and|pour in upon him so strangely, until they ¥" 
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ture her to madness, and she dies heart-broken. 
Every variety of interest and anguish growing 
out of these situations was expressed by Miss 
Fanny Kemble with ‘an intensity and truth, 
never, we believe, yet exhibited by an actress 
jn America—certainly never by one so young. 
Part of her last act was in the spirit of the 
finest performances of Kean. When, from the 
prison of death, she bursts upon the frolicking 
group, to seek the duke and supplicate for her 
husband, her wildly laughing shriek—‘ Ha! 
ye've been dancing !’was perfectly appalling; 
and one of her speeches to Aldabella, even in 
its whisperings awfully audible, called forth a 
sudden burst of reiterated shouts, equally com- 
plimentary to the powers of the artist and the 
taste of her applauders, Of the same match- 
less character was the hoarse and choked tone 
in which she denounced her husband. The 
way, too, in which she drops her arms and 
stands mute and immovable, struck into sudden 
stoniness by the sound of the death-bell, spoke 
the blood of Siddons.—The person of Miss 
Fanny Kemble is short, nearly as short as that 
of Miss Clara Fisher; but it is well propor- 
tioned, and managed with an exquisite grace, 
in'which a foreign air seems native. We doubt 
whether altogether her bearing and her gesture, 
even out of an Italian character, would not give 


oné the idea of her being less English than| 


Italian. Her face, if not precisely ‘what the 
world calls beautiful,’ is beautifully expressive: 
itis also in perpetual and in eloquent action. 
Of her voice we cannot speak so favourably ; 
and perhaps its inadequacy would be less fre- 
quently apparent under her skilful manage. 
ment, did not the stately and measured enun- 
ciation of the Kemble school, especially in the 
declamatory passages, require a continuous sup- 
ply of breath, which only great physical power 
can yield.” 


Both Mr. Kemble and his daughter went 
through their engagements with nightly in- 


creasing popularity. Perhaps Miss Kemble’s 
Julia, in the Hunchback, and her father’s 
Orlando, in As You like it, gave the most un- 
mingled delight ; though the last scene of his 
Young Mirabel is mentioned as having been 
admirably impressive. ‘They are now playing 
with equal success in Philadelphia, although 
a rival theatre is open, and crowded nightly, 
to hear a much-praised American tragedian of 
the name of Forrest, who has just made a great 
hit there, in a new North American play, upon 
a South American subject. 

The fashionables of New York at present are 
occupied principally with an Italian opera-house : 
a company of fifty-two performers arrived there 
from Italy in the midst of the cholera. An 
establishment as remote from the centre of 
New York as Sadler’s Wells is from that of 
London, and about the size, standing, and ap- 
pearance of the Wells, was taken for them; 
and the box tickets sold at six and ninepence 
sterling, and those of the pit for four and six: 
4 whole box, for three months, brought at auc- 
on nearly 160/. sterling. They opened to 
about 1400 dollars (300/.). They have an ad. 
mirable bass, excellent tenor, fine buffo, very 
good chorus, and superior orchestra; but their 

t females are not yet come, and those who 
appeared did not satisfy the audience : still, it 
n, expected they will become very popular. 
Thé celebrated old Lorenzo da Ponte, who re- 
sides in New York, started the speculation. 
The poet of ‘the Italian company, when they 
catight the first’ sight of the American shores, 
burst into the following improvisation, which 
Was instant] ted by the rest in an impro- 
Visttorial piece of music :— 
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‘Oh, piacer? oh, Vista! oh, giubbilo ! 
on » la terra amata, 
Giunta é Vora sospirata, 
Ogni duol bandisca il cor. 
Della gioia alziamo il grido, 
Intoniamo uniti il canto. 
Gloria eterna, eterno vanto 
A Colombo, a Washington. 
Gia son l’aure che spiriamo, 
Aure libere, e beate 
De’ tiranni qui fiaccate 
Son baldanza e crudelta, 
Viva ognor gl’ Uniti Stati! 
Vero asil di liberta.” 
A poet of New York has made better verses 
of it in English :— 
*« Oh, rapture! oh, vision! oh, voice of delight! 
The land we have loved in our dreams is in sight ! 
And the moment long-sighed for has come, when the 


> 


heart 

Away from its temple bids sorrow depart. 
Let us breathe, then, together in transport our song 
To the shores that the voice of our greeting prolong}; 
All glory and triumph, fair land, is thy maody 
Which Columbus discovered, and Washington freed ! 
Ye are free, ye are blessed, ye airs we inhale! 
There is life in the zephyr, and joy in the gale 
That kisses the soil, or that sweeps from the coast, 

re crushed, and for ever, ‘was tyranny’s boast. 
Oh, union, whose triumph the free heart adores! 
Asylum of liberty, hail to thy shores !”* 








VARIETIES. 
Atmospherical Phenomena.—TIt appears from 








the provincial newspapers, in various parts of 
|the country, that very remarkable atmo. 
| spherical phenomena were seen, both north and | 
| south, on the morning-of Tuesday week. Fier 

| meteors and falling-stars (as they are called) | 
issued from the west, and illuminated the} 
heavens in their course, leaving behind them | 
trains of brilliant white. The appearances seem 
to have been very grand, and to have excited 
-much admiration in the beholders. 

Scarpa.— The celebrated physician Scarpa 
died at an advanced age, on the 3Ist ult., in 
Italy. 

Scott and Cuvier.—It is rather a remarkable 
coincidence, that these great men were born in 
the same year; and that public feeling in En- 
gland and France is now engaged at the same 
time in raising subscriptions for monuments to 
their memory. 

Professor Bernays, of the London University, 
has just been made a doctor of philosophy by 
his native university— Giessen, in the grand 
duchy of Hesse. 

The Indus.— Great beds of coal have been 
discovered, both near the mouth of the Indus 
and as high up its course as it is navigable for 
vessels of any burthen. This is the more re- 
markable, as preparations are making to navi- 
gate the river on a considerable scale by steam. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society. —At a 
meeting on ogee | week, Professor Sedgwick, | 
the president of this Society, in the chair, a 
number of presents were noticed. A commu- 
nication, by Mr. Green, was laid before the 
Society, on the laws of the equilibrium of 
fluids analogous to the electric fluid; and a 
memoir, by Augustus De Morgan, Esq. of 
Trinity College, on the general equation of 
surfaces of the second order. After the meet- 
ing, Professor Henslow gave an account of 
various observations of geology and natural 
history made in the course of a residence at 
Weymouth during the past summer ; noticing 
especially the burning cliff, the “ dirt bed” 
among the strata, the remains of fossil trees in 
a vertical position, and the various “ faults,”’ 








* We observe that our contemporary of the Sunday 
Times has had a communication from America very simi- 
lar to this,,-which’ want of room prevented our inserting 
last: week ; but as the subject is interesting to dramatic 
folks, and tells us news of Ve ms of public note, we have 
pleasure in printing the in! iligence. 
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dislocations, and contortions, in the position of 
the strata. 

Prize-Cattle Shows.—Our custom of having 
prize-cattle shows is now followed in some 
parts of Germany, and particularly in Bavaria. 

The. Jews. — A Jewish colony, on an ex- 
tensive scale, is, it is said, about to be esta- 
blished in Van Diemen’s Land. 

Animal Weather-glass.— In Germany there 
will be found, in many country-houses, an 
amusing application of zoological knowledge for 
the purpose of prognosticating the weather. 
Two frogs are kept in a glass jar about 18 
inches in height, and 6 inches in diameter, 
with the depth of 3 or 4 inches of water at the 
bottom, and a small ladder reaching to the top 
of the jar..On the approach of the dry weather 
the frogs mount the ladder; but when wet 
weather is expected, they descend into the 
water. These animals are of a bright green. — 
Anglo.German Advertiser. 

An Interesting German Village. — There is 
near Halberstadt, in the kingdom of Prussia, a 
village named Stribeck, where all the inhabit- 
ants, boys and girls, are. chess-players. They 
were converted to the e. some centuries 
since by a dignitary of the Cathedral of Hal- 
berstadt, who allowed them exemption from 
imposts as long as they should be winners in 
this game, and every year a person was, sent 
down to try them. . Since the secularisation of 
the bishopric of Halberstadt, and,its union 
with the kingdom of Pruasia, they lost a game, 
and since that time their. immunity ceased, 
but their predilection: for this useful amuse- 
ment, continues,—Jbid. 

Matrimeny : a Catch, 
Five ! fire! What's the matter? 
I’ve a burning at the heart : 
’Tis the raging flame— desire ; 
Haste and quench it—heal the smart! 
Stony—stony —flinty-hearted ! 
What are all the maids about ? 
Where’s the engine — matrimony ?— 
That will quickly put it out. 
Lines addressed to Susan. By Ralph Rigmarole, Esq, 
Thy lover's inconstant, 
And ’tis in this manner; 
Yes! hear him confess it, 
He sues you—Sues-Anna. 
But this is not all! 
He—alas ! "tis too tru>~ 
The whole of the sex 
Thinks it nothing to Sue. 
Yet the worst is to come } 
For no heart he eer took, 


But he soon left the fair one, 
The fond one—for-Sook. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Murray is paring for speedy publication a new 
monthly ilusteative work, consisting of Views of the 
most remarkable Places mentioned in the Bible, called 
Landscape I}}ustrations of the Old and New Testament. 
The Drawings, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. are copied 
from original and authentic Sketches taken on the spot 
by Artists and Travellers; and the Plates are to en- 
graved by William and Edward Finden, and other emi- 
nent Artists under their superintendence, 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Coast of 
Sussex, including Brighton, Hastings, Worthing, Arun- 
del, Goodwood, &c. with a particular Description of the 
Royal Pavilion, &c. by J. D. Parry, M.A. 

The Invisible Gentleman, by the Author of ‘* Chartley 
the Fatalist.” 

Lights and Shadows of German Life. 

Mortal. Life, and the State of the Soul after Death, 
conformable to Divine Revelation, &c. 

A New Exposition of the Apocalypee 80 far as the 
Prophecies are fulfilled, by Dr. Park. 

Pictures of Private Life. 

A Memoir of Sir Thomas Gresham, with an Abstract 
of his Will, and a Sermon ched at the C 
ration, by the Rev. W. M. Blencowe. 

Mr. Taylor's Life of the Poet Cowper, now completed 
in one volume. 

The third Number of the Parent’s Cabinet of Amuse- 
ment and Instruction; with Harry the Shrimper; Geo- 
graphy, No. I.; Chat in the Play-room. 

The Tropical Agriculturist, 

The Chartered History of the Twelve Great Livery 
Companies of London, principally collected from their 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 








eee 
Grants and Records, by William Herbert, Librarian to 
the Corporation of London. 

The Journey of an Invalid from Calcutta through the 
Straits of Sunda to Van Diemen's Land. 

A View of the Early Parisian Greek Press, including 
the Lives of the Stephani or Estiennes, and Notices of the 
other contemporary Greek Printers of Paris, &c. by the 
Rev. W. Parr Greswell. 

The principal Memoirs in Vol. XVII. of the Annual 
Biography and Obituary, are announced to be those of Sir 
Richard Bickerton, Crabbe, Sir W. Grant, Bishop Hun- 
tingford, Lord Henry Paulet, Liverseege, Dr. A. Clarke, 
Sir William Bolton, Muzio Clementi, Sir J. Mackintosh, 
Munden, Admiral Free-~7n, Dr. Walsh, Sir A. Cochrane, 
Charles Butler, Sir Wa rc Scott, Bishop Turner, Miss 
Anna Maria Porter, Ea: of Donoughmore, Sir Albert 
Pell, Mr. Daniel Sykes, Sir Israel Pellew, ee 
tham, Mr. John Syme, Lord Tenterden, Sir John lie, 
&c. &e. 

Mr. Hurst announces, in monthly volumes, the Dra- 
matic Library, comprising all the Standard Dramas in | 
the om Language, with Remarks, Critical and 


he Dramatised Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., uni- 
form with the Dramatic Library, are also announced. 
Mr. At m annouuces a second series of the Cha- 


eon. 
A New-year Book, named the Spignmmaiige Annual, 
to consist of an original epigram for every day of next 
year, is also promised. 

Count Pecchio’s Observations on England, by an Exile, 
translated from the Italian. 

America, a Moral and Political Sketch, by Achilles 
Murat, son of the late King of the Two Sicilies. 

Goethe drawn from near personal intercourse, Falk’s 
posth work, translated by Sarah Austin. 

A Collection of the most approved Examples of Doors, 
from Ancient and Modern Buildings in Greece and Italy, 
ex, d and delineated for this work, pre- 

ed by an Essay on the U: of the Ancients respect- 
ing Doors, &c. by T. L. Donaldson, Architect. 

America and the Americans, by a Citizen of the World. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. | 

Heath's Book of Beauty for 1833, with 19 Portraits, 
21s. morocco, elegant; royal 8vo. India proofs, 27. 12s. 6d.; 
nineteen illustrations to do., proofs, 2/. 2s.; India, 32. 3s.; 
before letters, 4/. 4s.—Otterbourne, a Story of the English 
Marches, by the Author of ‘‘ Derwentwater,” 3 vols. post 
8vo. ll. lls. 6d. bds.— Chambers’ History of Scotland, 
2 vols. fep. 15s. cloth.-Family Library, Vol. XXXVI. Six 
Months in the West Indies, 5s. cloth.— The Waning 
Church, 12mo. 6s. bds. — Simeon’s Works, second por- 
tion, Vols. VII. to XI. —a to Matthew, 2/. 10s. 
cloth.—-Hay ward’s Tentertien’s Acts, with the new Orders, 
&c. 12mo. 5s. bds.— Currie’s Burn’s Works, diamond edi- 
tion, 18mo. 7s. 6d. cloth; 9s. satin.—Statutes at Large, in 
4to. Vol. XII. Part 4, 2 and 3 Will. IV. 17. 1s. 6d. bds.— 
Sprague on Revivals of Religion, with Introductory Fs- 
say, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth.— The Young Christian, by J. Ab- | 
bott, 12mo. 5s, bds-—. Mother's First Thoughts, lémo. 3s. | 
cloth. — D'Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 3 vols. 8vo. | 
Ui. 118. 6d. bds. — Memoirs of Louis XVI{I. written by | 
Himself, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. -— Simpson’s Christian 
Directory, 24mo. 2s. bds. — Hansard’s es, (Third 
Series,) Vol. XII. 4th Vol. Sess. 1831-32, royal Svo. 1/. 10s. 
bds.; 1/. 13s. 62. hf.-bd.— A New Atlas of England and 
Wales, Part I. plain, 49.; coloured, 8s.— Nicolas’ Report 
of the Claim to the Earldom of Devon, 12s. bds. — Ar- 
nold’s Thucydides, Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. bds. — Gurney’s Ser- 
mons and Prayers, 18mo. ls. 6d. cloth. — Paris, or the 
Book of Hundred-and-One, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 8s. 6d. 
bs. — Morfson’s Portraiture of Modern Scepticism, royal 
18mo, 4s. cloth.—Powell on Optics, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


———— 














METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
November. er. 1 Barometer. 
Thureday.. 15 . From 42, | 29°72 to 29-08 
ene REN 16 tose 3B } 30°22 
Sati eee. Bl. | 3030 WORDS 
Ss ease | 30-09 30°00 
| 29-90 29°82 

29°64 


29°73 
29°59 29°55 


Prevailing wind, S.E. 
Except the 16th ‘and 17th, generally cloudy; a little rain 
the evening of the 15th. 

Rain fallen, ‘2 of an inch. 


Latitude «+++» 1°37 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


Cuarves H. ApAms. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To Mr. De Lolme we to answer, that the novelty 
of his plan in teaching the ch language oe Review 
in our last No.) by presenting the words, illustrated by 
phrases, in the order most fit to be learnt in —- 
meets with our sincere approbation; and if we d id not 
say so, it was only on account of our custom of not going 
ae oe occasions in such a publication as the 

. cette. 

*,* The third volume of the Life of Dr. Bu » not 
having been completed till Thursday, we have deferred 
our further review till it is published. Other novelties 
also reached us too in week. We want the au- 
thenticity of the Life of Louis XVIII, to be verified. 
Faulkner's Tour, and Sheridan Knowles’s » in our 





| Paintings by the most celebrated Artists, and adapted, by their 


Sao nea en Rant 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S rag Np, 


by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant to Moon, 
Boys, and Graves the loan of the above celebrated Picture, from | 
which a splendid Line Engraving, by J. H. Robinson, is now far 
advanced, and will be speedily finished in a style worthy of the | 
subject: an unfinished Proof, lately taken, may be seen at their 


| house, No.6, Pall Mall, or at Mr. Moon’s, 20, Threadneedle Street, | 
| by whom, as well as by all Printsellers in the United Kingdom, | 


Subscribers’ Names are received. As the Engraving is on cop-! 
per, it is necessary for Names to be entered to insure Proofs. | 

Price, to subscribers, 1/. 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 26.; India, 31. 8s.; | 
before letters, 4l. 42. i 

The paragraph beneath is from the Times of Nov. 16, 1832 :— ! 

“« Yesterday evening the members of the City of London Art-| 
ists’ Society held their first meeting for the season at the London | 
Coffee-h The i ion of this Society is merely to afford | 
artists and amateurs an opportunity of assembling together for | 
the purpose of conversation, and of exhibiting their works before 
they are brought more unequivocally under public notice. 
Many specimens of the talents of the members were last night 
observable in the room; but as any thing like detailed criticism | 
on such an oceasion would be out of place, we will merely an- | 
nounce that a proof of an engraved portrait of Sir Walter Scott, | 
from a painting by Lawrence, excited general attention and no} 
less admiration. The portrait, we understand, was executed | 
about thirteen years since, though it was not generally known | 
that our great portrait paincer had ever had the author of Wa- | 
verley for a sitter, and much = -¥ has frequently been ex- | 
pressed at the supposed omission. In comparing this portrait of | 
Sir Walter Scott with those with which the public are already 
familiar, one is struck with the immense superiority of Law- 
rence over all his competitors in the power which he possessed 
of seizing upon and conveying to his canvass the most intel- 
lectual expression of his subjects. The admirers of the novelist 
will be pleased to find that the look of slyness, nay, almost of 
Tow cunning, which his less skilful limners have attributed to 
him, and which they wondered how such a man could ever pos- 
sess, was not the real character of his head, but that its true 
expression was that of calm reflection, but with an eye which 
would evidently brighten up at the first merry thought that 
might occur to his mind. The engraving, which when finished 
will be one of the best that has been produced for a long time, is 

d by Mr. Robi the engraver of the *‘ Wolf and the 

Lamb.’” 








— — 
On the 30th inst. (continued Monthly) No. IV. of 


. > » y 

AJOR'S CABINET GALLERY of 

PICTURES ; containing three Engravings and three 

Descriptions by Allan Cunningham, viz.: A. Caracci, « St. John 

in the Wild ” by Worthington — Ferdinand Bol, « Dutch 

Lady with Fruit,” E. Smith—and Gainsborough, (Landscape,) 

“ The Market Waggon,” by W. R. Smith, now exhibiting in 
Suffolk Street. 

« The Wilson alone (the last plate in the third number) ig 
honestly worth the price of the three numbers put together; 
while all three, both in subject and execution, are worthy to 
rank with the highest productions of graphic genius."—Sujflk 
Chronicle, 

“Such a number as this ought to introduce the work into 
every drawing-room.”— Atheneum. 

To be had of all Book and Printsellers in the Kingdom, 








This day is published, Part V. price 1/7. 14. with English 
and German Letter-press, of 


EBER’S ANATOMICAL ATLAS, 


containing Two Bodies of Ligaments, one exhibiting 
an Anterior, and the other a Posterior View. In addition to the 
Two Skeletons, not only are all the Ligaments exhibited indivi. 
dually, but also all the principal Joints are displayed, in hi hly 
instructive Sections. Plates 24 to 28—The Nerves of the Neck 
and Chest, the Male and Female Urinary and Generative Organs, 
and the Breast. 

Monday next, the 26th instant, will be published, 
Part I. whole sheet demy, in s, containing 35 Plates, price 
1. 128, 6d. with English and German Letter-press, of 

The Anatomy of the Horse. By Dr. E. F, 
Gurlt, Professor in the Veterinary College at Berlin. Translated 
from the original German, by J. Willimott, Member of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, &c. &c.; and dedicated, by permission, to Ed. 
ward Coleman, Esq. Professor of the Veterinary College, London, 
The work will be completed in Two Parts, the last being in great 
for wardness. 

A large Assortment of Articulated Skeletons 
and Skulls, &c. &c. at very reasonable Prices. 

Just ready, . . 

A New Catalogue of the extensive and inte. 
resting Collection of A ical Prep i in Wax, which 
may be had gratis. 

A. Schloss, Foreign Bookseller, 103, St. Martin's Lane, 
Charing Cross. 








This day is published, price 2s. 6d. the TIO! Part of 
ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
PROSE and POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, containing Four beautiful Views by Roberts, Harding, 
Daniell, and Prout, a Portrait of Rowena, by Stone; and Dry- 
burgh Abbey, a Poem, by C. Swain. 
Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





On the Ist of D ber will be published, price 4s. 6d. 
art 1V. of 


P; 
THE BYRON GALLERY;; a series of 
splendid Historical Plates to illustrate the Poetical 
Works of Lord Byron; beautifully engraved from Drawings and 


size and excellence, to bind up with, and emb:llish every edition 
of Lord Byron’s Works. 

A limiled number of Proofs have been taken on royal 4to. 
price, an plain paper, 6s. ; India, 7s. Gd.; India, before the letters, 


108. 6d, 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Conduit Street, Hanover Squa 


HE PERUSAL of NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


On the recommencement of the Publishing Season, it may be 
necessary to inform the Nobility and Gentry, that all New Books 
a be obtained for Perusal, in Town or Country, immediately 
on Publication, and in any quantity, at the British and Fereign 
Public Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 

Terms of Sut P and Catalogues of the English, French, 
Italian, and German Books ined in this Library, 
may be had on application to Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Con- 
duit Street, Hanover Square. 








T° the SUBSCRIBERS to the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. —That portion of 

the last part of the Encyclopedia Bri ica, w' was shi 

by the * Adelaide,” to be published in London on the Ist of the 

present month, has been so much injured by the fire which broke 

out on board that vessel, that some days must elapse before the 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
The Child’s Own Book, 
Embellished with Three Hundred Cuts, price 7s. 6d. in 
fancy boards, or 8s. 6d. bound, 


THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK. The 2 
edition 


London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly; Bowdery and Kirby, Oxford Street; R. Griffin and 
Co. Glasgow; and Stillies, Brothers, Edinburgh. 

z Where may be had, 4 
The Girl’s Own Book, with 120 Cuts, price 


4s. 6d. in fancy boards, or 5s. 6d. bound. 





Published by Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; -nd Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
ntiy half-bound, with a beautifully 


In wecnne? pa 4s. 6d. el 
ignette Title, and a variety of En- 


engraved Frontispiece, 


avings, 
HE INFANT ANNUAL; or, a Mother's 
Offering, for 1833, principally intended for Children from 
four to ten years of age. 


II. 
In 18mo. 4¢.6d. in fancy half-binding, with Tilustrations, 
The Excitement; or, a Book to induce Young 
People to for 1833, ining kable app in 
Nature, Signal Preservations, and such incidents as are partl- 
cularly fitted to arrest the youthful mind. 
iil. 
In 2mo. price 5s. = 
The Young Christian ; or, a Familiar Ilus- 
tration of the Principles of Christian Duty. By Jacob Abbott. 





Iv. 
In 18mo. price 3s. 
A Mother's First Thoughts. By the Author 
of “ Faith’s Telescope.” 





damaged parts can be replaced; but the Prop 
aes ae Subscribers that no time shall be lost in having 
supplied. 

Edinburgh, Nov. 5, 1838. 





‘ Mr. Collins’s New Print. 
December the Ist will be published, by Francis Collins, 
52, Great Marlborough Street, 


ra * 
HE FISHERMAN’S DEPARTURE; 
painted by W. Collins, R.A. and engraved in the line 

manner by J. Phelps. 
To be had of Messrs. Colnaghi, Son, and Co. Pali Mali East; 
Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves; Molteno and Graves; and all 
Li aa Prints, 1. 1s.; French proofs, 2/. 2¢.; India ditto, 


84, High Holborn, removed from Red Lion Street. ° 
~ * + AY va) 
WENTY PER CENT DISCOUNT 
allowed off all Books as soon as published. 

J. T. Cox has the following on hand : — M*Culloch’s Com- 
mercial Dict + 2.; Loudon’s Gardening, 32s.; Ditto Agri- 
culture, 2/.; Ditto Piants, 3/. 12s.; Quain’s Anatomy, 14s. 6d. ; 
Turner’s Chemistry, 17s.; Thomson's Materia Medica, 12s.; 
Byron, 4s.; Waverley, 4s.; Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 5s.; Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library, 4s.; Biliott’s Corn-Law ymes, 4s. sells 
ot 68.; Standard Novels, 5s.; worth’s Works, 4s.; Valpy's 

"s History of England, 14 vols. 6J. pub- 
» 174-5 Picturesque Annual, 


17@.3 


Cheapest Picture ef London ever published. 
"Price only 4s. 6d. in morocco, with gilt edges (being, without s 
single exception, the cheapest “ Picture of London” ever pud- 
i 


ished), . 

JZ 1DD'S GUIDE to the “LIONS” of 
LONDON;; or, the Stranger’s Dircctory to all the — 

of Public Amusement, Exhibitions, 4&0. in London and its Bnav! 
rons; with a beautiful Engraving of each, by G. W- Bonner. ] 

This little work may with justice be called ‘ London in Mule: 
ture.’ It is so useful and elegant a volume, and so cheap, t he 
must shortly supersede all the ‘ Pictures of London hither! 
use.” —Literary Guardian. 

Published for W. Kidd by James Gilbert, 228, Regent Street, 

and 51, Paternoster Row. 


In 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 20s, boards, 
SYSTEM of MATERIA MEDICA 
and PHARMACY, including Translations of the Edin- 
burgh, Lenden, and Dublin Pharmacopeias. 
By JOHN MURRAY, M.D. &o. &c- 
Sixth edition, adapted to the present state of C 


Medical Science, ; 
Reset JOHN by RRAY > Pe Lecturer 
Fellow of the al College urgeons burgh, 
on Chemistry, ‘Member, and formerly President of the Royal 
Physical Society, &c. &c. 


hemical and 





10s,; Forget Me Not, 10s, 
logue gratis. 


Adam Black, burgh ; and Lougman and Co. London. 
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ent of Plants and Bulbs in Rooms. 
ifth edition, 16s. cloth, boards, 
WEET’S GREENHOUSE and 
HOTHOUSE MANUAL; or, Plain Instructions for 
the Cultivation of all Plants and Shrubs, Mixture of Soils, &c. 
By - SWEET, F.L.S. Practical Nurseryman. 
«Tt may idered as the wi by the British gar- 
dener.”’ el evdener’a Mag. 


Mana, 





Sweet’s Hortus Britannicus; ; a Catalogue of 


erery known Plant, both Foreign and British, arranged ac- 
cording to Natural Orders, with the colour of the flewers, habit, 
&c. kc. Second edition, 21s. 
«It is certainly the most complete and useful catalogue that 
has yet appeared. *_Gentleman's Mug. 
James Ridgway, rice: ; and iy or every Bookseller in 
mpire. 





Price 8s. boards, 
Y¥RIC LEAVES. 
By CORNELIUS WEBBE. 


“There are few writers of the present day who are in the en- | 


joyment of a more poetical spirit. be poems on the Seasons | 
are admirable ane imens of fervent fancy and nice observation.’ 
—Spectator, Nov. 1! 
z. Grifiths, 13, Wellington Street, Strand, 
Of whom may be had, 


Original MS. Sermons, on any occasion. 





« The favourite snp 4 
In 4to. price 21s d iy boun ing 
Thirty-six highly-finished SS 
ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP. 
BOOK for 1833, with Poetical Illustrations 
By L. E. L. 

“The great popularity of the Scrap-Book for 1832 has rightly 
encouraged the publication of another volume, still more pleas- 
ingly enriched with interesting works of art, and stil] more beau- 
tifully illustrated by the pen of the poet.”—Literary Gazette, 

ondon: Fisher, Son, and Co. 





8vo. 12s. 
OURNAL of a PASSAGE from _the 
“PACIFIC to the ATLANTIC, crossing the Andes in the 
Northern Provinces of Peru, and descending the River Maranon, 
ot Amazon. 
By HENRY LISTER MAW, Lieut. R.N. 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 





In3 vols, post 8vo. 


Paris; or, the Book of the Hundred-and- 
One; being from the celeb d French 
vork, Le Livre des Cent-et- Us now in course of publication at 
Paris, and to which many of the most distinguished French 
writers have already contributed. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In an 8vo. vol. itn ani 6d. 


HE MAXIMA CHARTA of 1832; 
comprising the new Reform Acts for England, coclandy 
ind Scotland, Also, the Statutes which describe the Boundaries. 
With Explanatory Notes. 
In} thick vol. 8vo. with numerous Plates, bound in cloth, 188, 
Biographical Sketches of the Reform Mi- 
aisters; with a History of the passing of the Reform Bills, and a 
view of the State of Europe from the close of 1831. By William 
Jones, M.A. Author of the ‘ History of the Waldenses,” * Con- 
pe, of Hume and Smofilett’s England,” “ Russell’s Modern 
urgpe,” &. 
aooreli Fisher, Son, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


Price 5s. cloth, 
AMILY MANUAL and SERVANTS’ 
UIDE. 

“a — useful litde work, which will at once serve as a cook- 
ty-book, a guide for every description of servants, and a valuable 
usistant to the head of every family. We shall recommend this 
book every where, ifit were only for the sake of the excellent sug- 
ve on the ‘ self-improvement’ of house servants.”—Garden- 

azine. 


athe Arcana of Science for 1832, price 5s. 
Printed for John Limbird, wanda Strand. 


ReGee-nepaiens ae - ve ethie 


anaes under the Direction of the Committee of general Lite- 
Sisters appointed by the Society for Promoting 
()RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, 
fineal a ts containing Five Sermons, Price ls. To be con- 
nthe Bible Spelling- Book. 
Re Wer and Sentences of One and Two Syllables, price 4d. 
Words and Sentences of Three, Four, and Five Syilables, 


The Two Parts bound together in cloth boards, 1s. 
rant Bible Lesson- Book. 


Old Testament, with Engravings, price 4. 
ra ti Phe New Testament, bub Ungremnen, price 4d. 
Brery Weane_Parts bound together in cloth boards, 1s. 
¥ Word and Sentence contained in each of these little 
Works is taken from the Bible. 


,Stdoe and Miriam. A Jewish Tale. Price 


“The Satarday , Magazine, » price One Penny, 


under the Di is sold by all 
lers and Newsmen in bt, _ Country. roles 





6. high official situation in this country. 


In 8vo. 15s. 
()BSERVATIONS on the NATURE and 
TREATMENT of INFLAMMATION ; being the 2d 
edition, very considerably enlarged. 
By J. H. JAMES, 

One of the Surgeons of the Devon and Exeter Hospitals. 
London: Printed for Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand, Pub- 
ees of the Weekly Medical Journal, price 6d.; and Upham of 

xeter. 


n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 





~ E RMON S on Miscellaneous Subjects, 
yrenghedl before the Colneselts of Oxford. 
y the Rev. EDWARD BURTON, D.D 
Regius Professor of Pisinisy. and Canon of Christ Church. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Chure al, and Waterloo P lace, Pall Mall; and sold by J. H. | 
Parker, Oxford. 








Just imported by Treuttel and ry wes Soho Square, 
rice 28. Gd. e 
HE MONTH LY. AMERICAN) 
"| JOURNAL of GEOLOGY and NATURAL SCIENCE, 
| for May and June, exhibiting the present state and progress of | 
| 


Dae 
American Journal of Geology, &c. | 
! 


Knowledge in Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Comparative Ana- 

tomy, Chemistry, Meteorology, Physica! Natural Agents, and the 

| Antiquities and L anguages of the Indians of this Continent. } 

| Conducted by G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq. F.G.S.L, 
Member of the American Philos, Soc. of Philadelphia, &c. &c. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In 8vo, 98. boards, the Third and concluding Part of 
LEMENTS of SURGERY. 
By ROBERT LISTON, 
Fellow of the R. of Surgeons in London and Edinburgh, 
Surgeon to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, Lecturer on Sur- 


gery, &c. 
. Parts I. and II. of the same work, 9s. ea 


ch. 
Printed for Longman and Co. London; and. Black, Edinburgh. | 





8vo. 15s, boards, Vol. XVI | 


RANSACTIONS of the M EDICAL and 
CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, comprehend- 
ing a mass of valuable and important Papers on "Medicine and 
gery. With Engravings. 
London: Longmans Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman ; 
whom the former volumes may be had. 





The Friends’ Annual. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. neatly bound, 


HE AURORA BOREALIS, a Literary 


Annual. 

Edited by MEMBERS of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. 
Illustrated by Two beautifully engraved Plates. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street, London; and Charles Empson, 

eweastle-on-Tyne. 





Being a Collection of Facetie, ‘sec. for 1833. 


RUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALBUM, 


First Series; being a Collection of Humorous Tales, | 
Ht eg of Sixty Illustrations, price only 6s. in silk, with | 
ilt 
#8 oT Neves is enough fun in this elegant little volume to dispel all | 
the blue devils in Christendom.”—Courier. 
** Nor can it fail to draw forth many a hearty laugh from both 
young and old.”—Globe. 


Il. 
Cruikshank’s Comic Album. Second Series, | 
with upwards of Sixty Illustrations, price 7s. 

“ In this unique little volume will be found an admirable bur- 
lesque on the ‘ Unknown Tongues,’ in Cruikshank's happiest | _ 
-* coe alone is worth the price of the work.”— Morning Post. 

* The two volumes mey now be had, uniformly bound, ! 


price las. | 


| 
Christmas Presents, | 
| 


Ill. 
Facetiz ; a Collection of Droll Stories, with 
120 Mastrations, by Robert Cruikshank. 2 vols. gilt edges, 


= ry it i 
« ae ete encyc 
Published for W. “Kia 


wedia of fun and mamene. "— Observer. 
by James Gilbert, 228, Regent Street, 
id 51, Paternoster Row. 


Mysterious Arrival. . 
HE GENTLEMAN in BLACK! with 
various characteristic Robes, from Patterns furnished by | 
Mr. George Cruikshank, and cut out by Thomson. 
«* Our hero will be readily recognised as a lawyer, holding a 
The likeness is undeni- 


able.” — 
«He really isa very facetious old paneer and his company 
will be eagerly sought for Athe 
Published for W. Kidd by J pen Gilbert, amt, Regent Street, 
and 51, Paternoster Row 


Architecture and Buildi: 
In 4to. price 12s. with Twenty-six Engravings, 


REATISE: on ARCHITECTURE and 
BUILDING, from the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 


7th edition. 
yy WILLIAM HOSKING, » Esa 
Adam Black, Edlaborgh and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


In 8vo. price 10s, 6d. boards, the 3d edition of 
~ ERMONS on various Subjects. 
By the late Rev. THOMAS RENNELL, B.D. 
Vicar of Kensington, Prebendary of South Grantham, and 
Chaplain to the late Lord yi Salisbary. 





t John W. Parker, 445, West Strand. 





Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, 8 ts Churchyard, and 
wid ” Water! terloo Place, Pall Mal ee 


| session of Lady Baird, inclu ing numerous 


ce et en RE A 
With a Map, 5s. 


THE. FAMILY LIBRARY, No. XXXVI. 


contains Six Months in the West Indies, by Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, M.A 


No. XXXV. Life of Peter the Great. 
No. XXXIV. Lives of Scottish Worthies, 


ol, II. 
No. XXXIII. Natural Magic, by Sir David 


Brewster. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





: Price 3s. 6d, : 
E RAYO; or, the Haunted. Priory. A 
Dramatic Remanc Cee 
W. Kenneth, Dramatic a Ne Bow Street, Covent Garden. 


Professor Scholefield’s AZschylus. 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 2d edition of 


SCHYLI TRAG@DI# SEPTEM. 


Cum Fragmentis et Indicibus. Recensuit suasque 


votulas a a 
ACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, M.A 
Coll. 8.8. Trin nuper Socius et Greecarum Literarum 
rofessor Regius., 
Cambridge: Printed for J. and J. - Deighton; and 
+» G., and F. Rivington, London. 
Of whom may be had, 
Euripidis Tragedie priores quatuor. Edidit 
Ricardus Porson, A.M. Recensuit J. Scholefield. Editio se- 
cunda, Bvo. 14s, 





Now ready, complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. with fine —s evarevel 
by Finden, from an original Painting by Sir H. Raeburn, 
Maps, &c 

IFE of SIR DAVID BAIRD, Bart. 
from his private Papers and Correspondence, in the pos- 
etters of the Duke of 

Wellington, the Marquess of Wellesley, Lords Melville and Cas- 

tlereagh, Sir John Moore, and other distinguished Characters. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street (late Colburn 
and Bentley). 


, New Burlington Street, 
Mr. Bentley tae Colburn and Bensley), bas just published 
he following New Works: 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TT EB B-O.UsRN Es 
or, the Early Days of Hotspur. 
By the Author of “* Derwentwater.” 


II. 
Visit to Germany and the Low Countries, 
in 1829, 30,31. By Sir A. B. Faulkner. 2 vols. 


Ill, 
The String of Pearls. 
By » R. James, Esq. 2 small vols. Bvo. price 15 
Shonnaeg all the attraction of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.”—Morning Post. 


IV. 
Companion to the Novels of Sir Walter Scott. 
In 2 small vols. printed and bound uniformly with the 
Waverley Series, 
The History of Scotland, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
| Chambers, Author of * The — of Scotland.” 


Bos Spanish Novelists. By Thomas Rosooe, 


7 ‘Series no Tales of Life and Adventure, {llustrating the a 


mers ai Ratt 
plete novel andsomely n cloth, price 
“ The \ of sem 3 yemarkable, and 


| mirable.”—N om Peninty 


Wild Sports of the West. 
Br gne the Ay vey of Stories of Waterloo.” 2 vols. Svo. Pigtes. 
the most amusing and eng! atiering works—te the 
bliched.”—-Beil’s 


P P ’ 


Vil. 
Geraldine Hamilton. A Tale. 2 vols. 

“ The rare beauty and tenderness of this story can —— fail 
to find its way to the hearts of readers in general, e espe- 
| cially to those of the softer sex, to whom the interest pasa 
| addresses itself.”—Sun. 


VIII. 
The East India Sketch-Book. 2 vols. 
« We recommend the perusal of this work to every cadet and 
bade er about to proceed to that alluring country—India.”— 
rT. 


By Robert 


many ef them ad- 





And on Tuesday next, in 8 vols. 
The Buccaneer. 
Also, just ready, 
Recollections of a Chaperon. 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 8 vols. 


Il. 
The 4th Vol. of the English Translation of 
Madame Junot’s Memoirs. 
containing the 7th and 8th Vols. of the Paris edition. 
ll. 
On Dec. Ist, complete in 1 vol. small 8vo, neatly bound end 


lished, price 6. 
Fleetwood. B 


win, 
With a New Introduction by the Author, forming the 284 Vol. 
of the “ Standard Novels.” 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





__ a 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 





ST 


Published on the isi of every Month, price Two Shillings, 


THE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 


AND MONTHLY REGISTER OF 


RELIGIOUS AND ECCLESIASTICAL INFORMATION. 


The British Magazine forms a Monthly Register of useful Information for the Clerg 
for Churchmen and Families, combining t! 


Miscellany of Religion and Morals 





and Parochial Authorities, and a complete Biblical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
the several provinces of a Magazine, a Review, and an Historical Register. 


Vol. I. price 12s. 6d. cloth boards, is now ready. 


‘The First Volume being vow published, an opportunit 
o Fie Vol tp couiosnes tb the Work; Det as several of tne 


and Members of 


is —- to such of thé Cl 
print, to secure 


Numbers are nearly out 


the Church of E 
perfect 


— as have not yet become 


Sets, an early application is necessary. 


No. X. will be published on the Ist of December. 
It will contain, among many curious and valuable Articles, by eminent and learned Writers, both Divines and Laymen, the fyllowing original Nisin - 
CHURCH of St. MARTIN, CANTERBURY, 


(A iful Engraving) ; 





ied by a 


ON CHURCH REFORM—ON THE ENDOWMENTS OF THE CHURCH—STATE OF RELIGION IN RUSSIA. 


NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


and Antiquarian Researches, in Extracts from original Papers, | 
Parish Registers, and scarce Books. 


SACRED POETRY; 
REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS; 
CQ %SPONDENCE, 
on subjects highly inter 1g, valuable, and useful to the Cler, 
Scholar, Antiquarian, | sowner, Magistrate, Country Gent 
men, Parochial Officer¢ » 1d Religious and Benevolent World ; [2 
REPORTS of RELIGIC, Sand BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES; ir 
*,* pose Me 


comprising Proceedings in the Courts of,Law and F 


etors will a to bestow on it ogee care and pains, and will spare no expense to render it useful and i 
Ou have also been made, so as further to improve it in poh ae v 3 ro exertions ate in progress, as » 


REPORTS of RELIGIOUS MEETINGS, 


CLERICAL TRIALS, &c. 


Parlt. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS; 


| 
with Editor’s Remarks; also Plans and Meetings for bettering | Le a: Cambridge, an aya King’s College, Scotland, Ireland, 
| the Condition of the Poor; | Wi 


ales, America, Prussia, 
ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE; 
P Clerical A 


} 








on 
matters of Ecclesiastical interest; 


IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS 


, | respecting Church Revenues, Parish Accounts, Poor's Rates, 
4 fog Tithes, Glebes, Emigration, Population, Savings 


tem, Casatien- 


Banks, Friendly Societies, the Allotment Sys 
arliament relating 


rs’ Reports, Abstracts of Bills and Acts of 


Pe 


thereto, State of the Dioceses, &c. &c. 


ceased, alphabetically arranged in Taties; M~priag wa rie 
EVENTS of each MONTH, arranged wu: #ex" NTIES, 
| confined to matters relating to the Clergy. bP éech, and the 
‘oor; 
LIST of NEW BOOKS and ANNC 
MISCELLANEOUS INTEL 
yee of the Funds, London Markets,ekc." 


readers, trusting t! 


MENTS; 
NCE; 


| 


the best interests of 








the coun KS 
perlodical » publication in the Kingdom. 


The Volume contains 640 octavo pages, and either that or the Numbers (which are published on the First of every month), may be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, a 
London: John Turrill, 250, Regent Street; and Mr. Smith, 12, Berners Street, to whom Communications for the Editor (post-paid), Books for P + 


make it yield tono 


Newsmen, 
view, and 


‘Advertisements, are to be directed; Parker, Oxford; Grant, Cambridge. 





Messrs. Saunders and Otley have just published the following 
interesting Works :— 


ECORDS of TRAVELS 
in Turkey, Greece, &c. in the Years 1829, 30, 31; and of 
a Tour in the Black Sea with the Copitan Pasha. 
By ADOLPHUS SLADE, Esq. 
vols. bsg Plates. 


Memoirs of Louis XVIIth. 


Himself. 2 vols. post Svo. 


Written by 


| 


Ill. 
Characteristics of Women. By Mrs. Jameson. | 
Two truly delightfal volumes; the most charming of all the 
works of a ch writer.”. 





Iv. 
In 8vo. price 16s. bound, 
Mr. Lodge’s —— for 1833. 
The new edition, idl 
present date. 
“ A work which corrects all _ of former works.”—Times. 


Bellegarde; the Adopted Indian Boy. A 


Canadian fue. In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


VI. 
Golden ends; containing the Bracelet, | 
the Leeks soa the Si, 


led 


d, and 





to the 


et’ Ring. 3 vols. t Bvo. 
id Foreign Public Library, Conduit Serent. 
* At this extensive Establishment, the perusal of all New 
Publications, English and Foreign, may be obtained in Town or 
toe Terms on application. 








History and Romance. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 
. 


HE SIEGE of MAYNOOTH; or, 
Romance in Ireland. | 
«« The times have been, | 
That when the brains were out the oman would die ; | 
But now, they rise again, { 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools.” 


James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and through every Bookseller 
dewey, in the Empize. “ 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
OTICE..The List of Subscribers intended 


to accompany the Kyyrrd Work describi the Gar- 
and Grounds of of Woburn for m < 


A 
inl ander the = of their Graces the Duke and 
or Bedard will * mieted aioe a, Se aad. the _ 
named in uses (whic! eaay still ad gratis of the 
Publisher, dames Ridges ), will be pos Ae on Sod soe pg neg 
il continue to be recei 


J. Wty BS. Heat G, Ber doen Woburn “Abbey, Be Beat 
James ames Ridgway, f Tena iy: 





ire. 
oa every Bookseller 


| Ga 


Mrs. C wget New Work. 





In the course of y intervals, neatly 
printed, uniform with Lardner’ 's Cyciopmala, ‘Family tibears, 
&c. price 6s. per volume, cloth boar: 


HE LADIES’ FAMILY LIBRARY: 


The object of which is to furnish a series of volumes, to 
suit the taste and interest _ mgr = women. 


. By Mrs. CHIL 
Author of « The Mother's Book," “ Cnildte Own Baok,” &c. &c. 
Vols. I. and IT..ma ney be had, comprising the Biographies of 
ap de'Staél and Madame Roland, Lady Russell and Mad. 
Richard J. Kennett, 59, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields; 
and of all Beckssiiers. 


8, New Burlington Street. 
OHRAB the HOSTAG 
* The Public are informed, that the new edition of 
this last Toot by Mr. Morier, Author of « Hajji Baba,” will be 
ready for delivery on Thursday next, 29th in: 

Orders for the Teg — 8] hould be forwarded Senmadintels, 

will be by a the United 

Kingdom. Agents Fons ‘ton land, Messrs. Bell — Bradfute, 
Edinburgh; and for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 








4 Ist of December. 

POPU LAR. GUIDE to the OBSERVA- 

TION of NATURE; bas Hints of Inducement to the 

| Study of Natural Prod in their Con- 
nexions and Seaiae 

y ROBERT MUDIE, 
Author a te The British Naturalist,” &c. 
This Volume forms the 77th of Constable’s Miscellany. 





PP 


Il. 
The fourth edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. P 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 
Whittaker, ‘Treacher, end Co, ‘Ave Maria ‘ane. 





Just ready for publication | by ty Bawera Bull, New Public Sub- 
scription Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


HE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN. 
By the Author of “ Chartley the Patalist,” the 
Robber,” m4 In 3 vols. 


Lights and Shadows. ‘of German Life. 


2 vols. 
Works just published, 
I. 
Our Island ; comprising Forgery, a Tale ; 


and the Lunatic, a Tale. 


Iv. 
Lives of Banditti and Robbers in all Parts 
of the World. By C. Macfarlane, Esq. Author of “ Constantino- 
ple in 1829.” In 2 vols. with 16 a 


In 


Records of My Life.” 


‘By the late John Tay- 
in o: Be Author of “ Monsieur T 


‘onson.” In 2 vols. Svo, with 





Dec. Ist, Fisher, Son, and Co. will publish 


ELECT LIBRARY, Vol. VII. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Chamciet of the 
late John Mason Good, M.D. 

By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. 
Second edition, cloth boards, 6s. 
Vol. VI. lately published, was Vol. I. of 
Lives of eminent Missionaries. By John 
Carne, Esq. 

« Mr. Carne, the able author of « Letters from the East,” has 
recently published a Life of Eliot, &c. which, though loosely 
written, shews so much of heart and good feeling, as well as of 
diligent — that we are sure it will be very popular."— 
Quarterly Review 

XLIV. 


The National Portrait Gallery, Part } 
containing Portraits and cores of _ Palmerston, Sir Thos. 
Trowbridge, and Jeremy Benth 

Imperial, India pret ¥} iT plaing 3s. 6d. 


The Imperial Majudne, No. XII. price 1s. 
embellished with a View of the City of Londonderry, and con- 
taining the usual variety re TPs and original articles. 


Baines’s History of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, embellished with a Portrait of the celebrated Sir R. 
Arkwright; and the first Plate of a series of Engravings por- 
traying the rich collection of Roman Antiquities in the por 
session of Robert Haldane aiiegeet Esq. M.P. 


Captain Robert Ellio’’ 's Views in the East, 
No. XIX. Contents: Cave of Biephanta; Tomb of Ibrahim 
Padshah; and the Fortress oo 

Part XX. will —— the w 1 

Unlettered India proofs, 15s. ; ioe 4to. proofs, 10s. ; imperial 
8vo. prints, 5s. 

London, 38, Newgate Street. 





Mortal Life. 
In a few days will be sep oy inl aa vol. demy 8r0 
price 15s. boards, 


M°8kTAL LIFE, aa the STATE of the 
SOUL after DEATH, conformable to Divine Reve 
tion, as inte: by the ablest Commentato:s, and consistent 
with the Discoverics of Science. 
By a PROTESTANT LAYMAN. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Ww. A. SCRIPPS, #! 
LONDON: Published every Saturday, by malate Pe 
ton St 


the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Oxford 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moul' 

Street; sold also J. Geappatl, § 98, 

Marloorough, Ave Maria Lane, 
Bdinbu ren Smith and Son, D. 

and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Dont, Lente. 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square» 








